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Get the “Promotion of the Month’, International's 
newest merchandising service for bakers. It’s designed 
to increase your sales and profits for twelve full months. 
Yes, you receive twelve individual and complete mer- 
chandising kits... a different one mailed to you each 
month for a solid year. Be sure to ask your Inter- 
national representatives for details. You'll be glad 
you did! 
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lene, 


Want PROFITABLE trade 
like this in your Shop? 


Ever since this baker and Mr. I, the International man, went 
into partnership together, they’ve really been promoting profit. 
Mr. I showed him how an International bakery sales promotion 
would increase sales on his big profit items, build good will and 
convert his “‘occasionals” into regular customers. 


Mr. I also demonstrated how International’s complete line of 
‘‘Bakery-Proved”’ flours puts an end to wasted ingredients, 
production delays and costly overtime. You are assured of 
uniform, more profitable results every time. 


Mr. I would like to promote profits for you, too. Why not have 
him call at your shop and tell you about the merchandising aids 
that he has to offer. Remember, higher profits are as near as your 
telephone —so, call your International representative today. 


In ternational 


PLLING COMPANY 





“BAKERY-PROVED 
Trade Mark 





GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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CHOOSE ISMERTA 


; If you are not easily satisfied, IS- 

z MERTA is the flour for you. You 
| | ; could not find a flour to excel IS- 

MERTA in dependable baking per- 

Pe formance. For ISMERTA is the 
faaens : highest quality attainable in bread 


. FLOUR 
 Lrcellent Baking hesults 
| Guaranteed — 


ISMERT-HINCKE ON MittIinG co. 


ISMEARTA 








flour, quality based on the careful 







selection of only premium wheats 
of known excellent pedigree. If you 
want the pleasure of baking at 


its best, try ISMERTA. 














fee THE IsMERT-HINCKE MILLING CO. 


GENERAL OFFICE 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS 


1570 W. 29th Street, LD 248 LD 27 











ESTABLISHED IN 1873 
A Weekly News Magazine for the Flour Industry Issued by 


The Miller Publishing Co. 


Executive, Editorial and Publication Offices at 
118 So. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
Telephone MAin 0575 Teletype MP 179 


H. J. PATTRIDGE, President and Treasurer 
CARROLL K. MICHENER, Vice President 
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HARVEY E. YANTIS, Secretary 
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Unitormit 


the priceless quality in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
—cookie and doughnut flour 


COOKIE KING 
KIN G—cracker sponge flour 


100% soft wheat graham 


CRACKER 
GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KIN G— low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 


June 9, 1953 











Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists” 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building—L. D. 74 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
- 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 











ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 





There's a WORLD of 
QUALITY in... 





W. J. JENNISON Co. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 





MILLS AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 











CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


HV Ing 
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Bemis makes ’em 





rent -where you want ‘em 





Look at the map. There’s a Bemis 
plant convenient to you, making quality 
bags of whatever types you want. And 
there are Bemis representatives—pack- 
aging specialists—ready at your call to 
help you with any packaging problem 

from plant layout to car-loading. You'll 
profit by depending on Bemis. 
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gs Bleachery 
c Cotton Mills 
¢ Export Offices 


» Ink Mill 
» Multiwall Paper Shipping Sacks 
ep Packaging Service wa WI 
p, Plastic Bags i) <BAG 
s Paper Mill ; 
Paper Specialty Plant 


Sales Offices 
<p Smal! Paper Bags 


s 
y Thread and Twine Mill 
ro, Textile Bag Plant and Sales Office 
y Visinet Open-Mesh Mill 


General Offices —St. Louis 2, Mo. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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SALINA, KANSAS 








AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 








APPRAISAL SERVICE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 








Good bread has to start in the* wheat 
field. And when that start for your 
loaf comes through PAGE’S Flour 
you ean be sure it will be the best. 
Our location gives us substantial ad- 


vantages in wheat selection. 


S PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 
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Payroll Savings Plan...’ 


“,..1 urge employers 
to install the 


9 


wD 


M. B. FOLSOM 


Treasurer, Eastman Kodak Company 


“Continued saving will play an important part in protecting us against a 
renewal of inflation. The person who saves contributes to the nation’s stability 
and to his family’s security. He can now also obtain a higher return on his 
investment than he could in the past, because of the improvements in Defense 
Bonds now offered by the U.S. Treasury. I urge employers to install the 
Payroll Savings Plan wherever practicable, and employees to take advantage 
of such plan. By investing regularly in improved Defense Bonds, Americans 
serve their nation’s interests as well as their own.” 


If your company does not have the Payroll Savings 

Plan— 

Please tear out this page and send it to the “Big 
Boss.” Urge that he read, carefully, Mr. Folsom’s su- 
perb summary of the Payroll Savings Plan and its 
benefits for employers, employees and our country. 

The following figures should be particularly inter- 
esting to anyone not familiar with the wide adoption 
and the steady growth of the Payroll Savings Plan: 
© 45.000 companies offer their employees the Payroll 
Savings Plan. 
since January 1, 1951, enrollment in The Plan has 
increased from 5,000,000 to 7,500,000. 

@ in some companies, more than 90% of the employees 
are systematic bond buyers—in literally thousands 
of other companies, employee participation runs 
60%, 70%, 80%. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 


* payroll savers are putting aside $150,000,000 per 
month in U.S. Defense Bonds. 


* the cash value of Series E Bonds held by individuals 
on December 31, 1951, amounted to $34.8 billion- 
$4.8 billion more than the cash value of Series E 
Bonds outstanding in August, 1945. 


Phone, wire or write to Savings Bond Division, U.S. 
Treasury Department, Washington Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Your State Director will show you how easy 
it is to install and maintain the Payroll Savings Plan. 





If you have a Payroll Savings Plan, your State Director will show 
you how to build employee participation through a person-to- 
person canvass that puts an Application Blank in the hands of 
every employee. That's all you have to do—your employees will 
do the rest. 











Contributed in the public interest by 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 


June 9, 1953 
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LAND-O’-NOD PILLOW CASE BAGS. 
Pioneered by Percy Kent. A variety of colors 
and designs, florals with borders, snow 
whites. Extra-seamed for 25’s—50’s—100’s. 


TAGGED TO CATCH THE BUYER’S 
EYE. Another P-K development... colorful 
Butt-Print Tags tell the bag’s usefulness... 
win impulse sales. 










new 
- valuable 

- different 
- better 


alurays something naw! Y PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, INC. 


KANSAS CITY e BUFFALO e NEW YORK 
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House Unit Approves Hope Measure 





BILL PROVIDES FOR CHANGES 
IN WHEAT PRODUCTION CURBS 





Amendment Sets Planting Allotments at 66 Million Acres, 
Eliminates Farms of Less Than 25 Acres 


From Quota Referendum 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Reflecting farm 
bloe concern for agricultural prices if 
wheat farmers should reject the im- 
pending marketing quota referendum, 
the House Agriculture Committee 
this week promptly cleared the Hope 
amendment to the Agricultural Act. 

The amendment provides for not 
less than 66 million acres of wheat 
and disqualifies from the marketing 
quota referendum all wheat farms of 
less than 25 acres. It is expected that 
the bill will go forward promptly 
for a floor vote, and agreement by 
the Senate seems assured. 

Lower Figure Asked 

During two days of committee 
hearings, Howard Gordon, head of 
the Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration, advocated a maximum 
wheat acreage of not more than ap- 
proximately 62 million acres. 

Rep. Clifford R. Hope (R., Kan- 
sas), author of the bill, said that 
present law apparently would require 
the allotment to be cut to 55 mil- 
lion acres. 

A basic change was made in the 
bill by the committee. It altered the 
bill by providing that in establishing 
acreage allotments, the last 10 years’ 
record be used as a basis rather 
than the past five years as proposed 
by Rep. Hope. 

The committee also amended the 
original Hope proposal in respect to 
penalties for wheat marketed in ex- 
cess of marketing quotas. Rep. Hope 
proposed that the penalty should be 
50% of the parity price for wheat 
on any excess production; the bill 
as amended calls for a penalty of 
45% of the price support level in 
effect at the time. 

Competing for attention on the 
matter of acreage controls is a Sen- 
ate resolution introduced by Karl 
Mundt (R., S.D.) which would lift 
the definition of normal supply to 
a somewhat higher figure than now 
provided in the law. If the Mundt 
resolution were adopted it would end 
the need for the imposition of acre- 
age allotments for this crop year 
on wheat. 

However, Senate leaders have not 
displayed any great sympathy with 
the Mundt proposal. They say in ef- 
fect that the current over-supply 
situation must be met this year and 
not in the congressional campaign 
year of 1954. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW GRAIN WAREHOUSE 
LAW ADOPTED IN TEXAS 


AUSTIN, TEXAS — A new state 
public grain warehouse law, providing 
for bonding, licensing and inspection 
of public warehouse storage facilities, 
went into effect June 1 in Texas. 

The law requires that each public 
warehouseman obtain adequate bond, 








between $5,000 and $50,000 as deter- 
mined by the commissioner of the 
State Department of Agriculture. 
Each must also obtain a license of 
operation and carry enough insurance 
to cover the full value of bulk grain 
in his bins. Frequent inspection of 
warehouses will be made. Public 
warehousemen licensed by the fed- 
eral government are exempt from 
the law. 

The new law is the result of persis- 
tent efforts by the grain trade and 
banking interests, and it embodies 
suggestions made by these groups. 
The law is “Texas’ answer to the 
widely publicized grain scandals,” ac- 
cording to John C. White, commis- 
sioner of agriculture. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


USDA TO MOVE FEED TO 
LOUISIANA FLOOD AREA 


WASHINGTON~— Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Ezra Taft Benson last week 
announced initiation of a program to 
move feed grain and cottonseed meal 
into the Louisiana flood area to help 
farmers maintain livestock until pas- 
tures recover from effects of the re- 
cent flood. 











The action follows designation of 
the area as eligible for disaster as- 
sistance and the allocation by the 
President of $200,000 from funds ad- 
ministered by the Federal Civil De- 
fense Administrator. 

The recent flood in parts of Louisi- 
ana covered large areas of pasture 
and hay land, causing rotting of for- 
age and silt deposits which make the 
pastures temporarily useless. Many 
pastures are still under water. The 
emergency program will be confined 
to providing feed grain, primarily 
corn, and cottonseed meal to desti- 
tute farmers. The feed concentrates 
supplied will be from Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks. , 

Since the feed will be supplied to 
farmers as a grant, only those who 
do not have feed and are unable to 
buy it with their own resources will 
be eligible to receive assistance. The 
grants will cover not more than two 
weeks’ feed requirements. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CCC REPORTS SALES 
OF WHEAT AND CORN 


Sales of wheat by the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. in the week ending 
June 4 included 75,590 bu. sold for 
export by the Kansas City office, 
120,700 bu. by the Minneapolis office 
for domestic use and 8,000 by Kan- 
sas City for domestic use. 

Other sales reported were 186,000 
bu. corn at Kansas City, and 217,710 
bu. corn, 7,474 bu. barley, 13,725 bu. 
oats and 10,584 bu. flax at Minne- 
apolis. All of these sales were for 
domestic use. 

Purchases during the period in- 
cluded 1,512 bu. barley at Minne- 
apolis. 


Farm Leaders Cite 
Corn Storage 
Space Shortage 


DES MOINES, IOWA The Mid- 
west faces a critical shortage ol 
storage space for this year’s corn 
crop, farm leaders said last week 

Meeting with U.S. Department of 
Agriculture ollicials at an emergen- 
cy conference on storage problems, 
farm leaders from six midwestern 
states indicated that the 1953 corn 
price support program is threatened 
by a shortage of as much as 75 
million bushels of storage space. The 
storage problem results trom” the 
fact that a large part of existing 
facilities is already taken up with 
corn from previous crops 

True D. Morse, under secretary of 
agriculture, suggested that farmers 
build storage facilities to handle sur- 
plus corn with the help of govern- 
ment loans covering 80%, of the 
cost. However, a number of the farm 
leaders said that the yvovernment 
probably would have to build bins 
again to take care of the corn 
Doubts were expressed that farm- 
ers could be persuaded to build suf- 
ficient storage. 

Mr. Morse said grain should be 
stored by farmers and, when it leaves 
the farm, by commercial firms. But, 
he said, the government will study 
the present problem. 

“If it develops that we still have 
to buy government bins, then I am 
going to vote for buying them,” he 
said. 





Warehouse Receipt Holders Must 
Share Flood Loss, 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas Su- 
preme Court June 7 ruled that ware- 
house receipt holders must share the 
loss in case of flood damage to stored 
grain in public warehouses in the 
state. The decision reversed a verdict 
in the district court of Wyandotte 
County, Kansas, last August in which 
it was held that the owners of the 
oldest warehouse receipts were the 
owners of the flood-damaged grain. 

The lower court verdict was based 
on the Kansas law which specifies 
that the age of the warehouse receipt 
determines ownership of grain which 
goes “out of condition” in a public 
warehouse. The Supreme court ruled 
that the term “out of condition” was 
not intended by the statutes to en- 
compass a_ flood-damage situation 
such as prevailed during the Kansas 
River flood which inundated several 
grain elevators on July 13, 1951. 

Defendant in the case was Burrus 
Mills, Inc., operator of the Santa Fe 
elevator near Kansas City, and the 
plaintiff was Flour Mills of America, 
Inc., which held receipts for 470,000 
bu. of milo in the elevator at the time 
of the flood. 

The flood damaged 90,053 bu. of 
milo in the Santa Fe elevator and the 
Pure Food and Drug Administration 
ruled that the grain could not be sold 
for human consumption or for live- 
stock feed. The grain had to be dis- 


posed of in other markets which re- 
turned a bare minimum of the orig- 
inal worth of the grain. 

Holders of warehouse receipts in 
the flooded elevator, in order of age 
of the receipts, were Jean Woods, 117 
bu.; Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
470,000 bu.; Burrus Mills, Inc., 546,- 
306 bu.; Bates Grain Co., 14,869 bu., 
and Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., 30,000. 
Based upon the Kansas Grain Stat- 
utes 1949, 34-273, holders of the 
oldest warehouse receipts — Jean 
Woods and Flour Mills of America, 
Inc.—-would bear the entire loss. 

Flour Mills of America petitioned 
the Kansas district court for a de- 
claratory judgment defining whether 
or not the statute applied in the case 
of a flood. The district court ruling 
that the statute did apply was then 
appealed to the state supreme court. 


Basic Question 

The supreme court decision was 
handed down by Justice Robert T. 
Price. He pointed out that the basic 
question involved is whether the stat- 
ute, G. S. 1949, 34-273, with reference 
to the disposition of ‘out of condi- 
tion” grain stored in a public ware- 
house, applies to grain which is dam- 
aged by flood waters. 

Justice Price wrote, “In the main, 
it may be said the plaintiff's conten- 
tion is that the damaged grain is not 


Court Rules 


grain ‘out of condition’; that the stat- 
ute in question is therefore inapplica- 
ble even though the plaintiff be found 
to be the owner and holder of ware- 
house receipts of the oldest dates 
then in circulation and uncanceled, 
sole liability on its part for the loss 
may not be predicated thereon, and 
that the liability of the plaintiff, as a 
tenant in common with all other de- 
positors of the entire mass of com- 
mingled grain, should be on a pro- 
rata basis. 

“The defendant contends the stat- 
ute applies to flood-damaged grain,” 
the justice wrote, “and that the grain 
so damaged was ‘out of condition’ 
within its meaning, and that the 
plaintiff, by virtue of being the owne1 
and holder of warehouse receipts of 
the oldest dates then in circulation 
and uncanceled to the extent of 110,- 
000 bu., is therfefore deemed to be 
the owner of such damaged grain and 
the one to bear the loss.” 

“At the trial the plaintiff intro- 
duced considerable evidence and both 
oral and written exhibits,” Justice 
Price said. “The former dealt gener- 
ally with practices and customs con- 
cerning the management and opera- 
tion of large elevators and the han- 
dling and care of grain stored therein. 
A number of witnesses with years of 
experience in the grain and elevator 


(Continued on page ’ 
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WILLIAMS BILL WOULD END 


f< 90% OF PARITY PRICE LAW 





Sliding Scale Provisions Outlined in Bill Introduced by 
Delaware Senator; Little Hope of 


Passage Seen 


WASHINGTON—tThe first frontal 
assault on the present 90% of parity 
support for the basic agricultural 
commodities for the 1953-54 crops 
came last week when Sen. John J. 
Williams (R., Del.) introduced a bill, 
S. 2061, which would end that gov- 
ernment guarantee with the crops of 
this year. In short, it would cut off 
the 90% support line for the basic 
commodities with the current crops 
of wheat, corn, cotton, rice, peanuts 
and tobacco and reinstate the sliding 
scale provisions for support of these 
commodities as provided in the farm 
act of 1949. 

The cold logic of the Williams bill 
is obvious. U.S. agriculture now faces 
the outlook for government restraints 
on acreage and marketing of wheat 
and cotton and probably on the next 


corn crop unless some unforeseen 
world emergency arises. That condi- 
tion arises from the fact that our 


high level of price support for these 
basic commodities has encouraged the 
planting and production of those 
crops far in excess of demand—a pro- 
duction not for market or consump- 
tion but for delivery to the govern- 
ment. 
Little Hope of Passage 
However, there seems little pros- 
pect that the Williams bill will be 
enacted into law by Congress. 


The possibility of this type of leg- 
islation being introduced and passed 
by Congress was discussed in The 
Northwestern Miller (May 26, page 
32) when it was reported that Sen- 
ate farm bloc leaders doubted that 
much could be expected along this 
line. At that time it was pointed 
out that President Eisenhower and 
Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft 
Benson had consistently stated they 
would administer the existing law 
as it stood. 

Those statements were interpreted 
by one responsible Republican Sen- 
ate farm leader as a closing of the 
door to any administration-backed 
bill to halt the 90% support mandate 
for the basic crops through 1954. 

This did not mean, however, that 
this particular leader was opposed 
to this approach but rather that the 
administration would stick to its pre- 
election and subsequent pledges on 
the support law. 

The prospect of congressional ap- 
proval is diminished by the fact that 
the bill has been introduced by a 
low-ranking member of the Republi- 
can side of the Senate agriculture 
committee. Had the bill any chance 
of passage, nothing short of a con- 
gressional revolt being needed, it 
probably would have been offered by 
the chairman of that body, George 
D. Aiken (R., Vt.). 





Temperature of Mill Stocks Used 
as Guide in Control of Grinding 


MINNEAPOLIS—A method of 
measuring the temperature increase 
in mill stocks being processed as an 
aid to the control and cool operation 
of roller mills has been developed by 
the Atkinson Milling Co. The com- 
pany has had the system in use for 
more than a year in its 5,500 sack 
plant “with gratifying results,’ ac- 
cording to Atkinson officials. Patents 
on the system have been applied for. 

“The customary method of setting 
rolls is for the operator to test the 
sharpness of granulation of the mate- 
rial and its temperature by ‘feel’,”’ 
an Atkinson spokesman explained. 


“From various experiments and tests, 
we found that the amount of roll 
pressure bears a direct relationship 
to the temperature difference be- 
tween incoming and outgoing stock 
and the rate of extraction. Even a 
very slight increase in roll pressure 
causes temperature changes which 
frequently are so small that they are 
unnoticed in the ‘feel’ test. These 
findings led to the adoption of instru- 
ments as an aid in the control of 
roller mill operation.” 

Three temperature measuring de- 
vices are incorporated with each pail 
of conventional rolls in an installa- 


tion of the system. From these the 
difference in temperature of stocks 
going through the rolls can be meas- 
ured and used as an indicator of the 
degree of extraction. 

At the same time the temperature 
of the stock at each end of the rolls 
can be measured and used as a check 
on the uniformity of grinding across 
the rolls, according to Atkinson per- 
sonnel. 

Numerous advantages of the sys- 
tem were listed by the Atkinson firm 
in making the announcement. In- 
cluded are: uniformity of grinding 
from shift to shift, ease of rapid in- 
spection of roll settings, condition of 
the roll surfaces is easily deter- 
mined, longer roll surface life, more 
uniform flow of mill streams and less 
wear on equipment, and bearings 
with a probable lower power con- 
sumption. 

It was pointed out that the Atkin- 
son temperature system can include 
central point readings of numerous 
rolls, recording of readings and auto- 
matic setting of roll machines or 
other devices used in particle size 
reduction. 

“So far as is known, the Atkinson 
installation is the first case in which 
temperature increase readings of ma- 
terial being processed have been used 
for machine adjustments,” the com- 
pany’s announcement stated. “It is 
possible the Atkinson principle will 


apply to any process where size re- 
duction occurs and temperature 
change takes place as a result of 


mechanical application. Other cereals, 
abrasives, plastics, chemicals, cement, 
rock, coal, ete., are typical.” 

F. M. Atkinson, president of the 
milling company, said that similar in- 
stallations will be offered soon by a 
leading industrial instrument manu- 
facturer to other mills and manufac- 
turers of products where particle re- 
duction is a major step in their 
processing. 

Development of the system was by 
David F. Mattson, superintendent; A. 
Leigh Paulson, assistant to the super- 
intendent; Carl Gottschalk, head mil- 
ler, under the direction of Mr. Atkin- 
son 
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DANIEL CASEY TO HEAD 
N. Y. BAKERS GROUP 
NEW YORK—tThe following offi- 
were elected for the 1953-1954 
season for the Metropolitan Bakery 
Production Club, Inc., at the June 1 
meeting: For president, Daniel Casey, 
H. S. Levy Baking Co.; first vice 
president, Jack Neaves, Sabrett Co.; 
second vice president, Tyler Stevens, 
American Machine & Foundry Co.; 





cers 


secretary, William Welker, Swift & 
Co.; treasurer, Henry Voll, Bakers 
Weekly; executive director, D. R 


Rice, Continental Baking Co. 
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Elevator Operators 
Discuss Storage 
Problems With CCC 


OMAHA, NEB. Grain terminal 
elevator operators met with officials 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. here 
last week in a discussion of the grain 
storage situation during the annual 
meeting of the Terminal Elevator 
Grain Merchants Assn., June 5-6. 

Reviewing with CCC the problem 
of heavy storage needs during the 
coming year, the association pledged 
every effort to assist the govern- 
ment agency to the maximum extent 
that commercial storage require- 
ments will permit. 

The elevator men also discussed 
the present status of the grain sani- 
tation program and voted vigorous 
support to an industry program of 
vigilance in maintaining the best 
possible storage conditions. The as- 
sociation is one of the groups repre- 
sented on the 15-man committee 
which is studying the grain sanita- 
tion problem and working out a 
practical system of control. Charles 
Hunting of F. H. Peavey & Co., Min- 
neapolis, is the representative of the 
terminal group on the committee. 

Officers Reelected 

Directors of the association re- 
elected the officers for the coming 
year. President is Frank A. Theis of 
the Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 
Kansas City; first vice president, 
Robert C. Woodworth, Cargill, Inc., 
Minneapolis; second vice president, 
Harold E. Sanford, Continental Grain 
Co., Portland, Ore.; secretary-treas- 
urer, R. R. Hayden, Simonds-Shields- 
Theis Grain Co., Kansas City. 

H. M. Stratton, Stratton Grain 
Co., Milwaukee, was reelected chair- 
man of the board. 





Two Exeeutives 
of Crown Mills 


Retire June 10 


PORTLAND, ORE.— Two execu- 
tives of the Crown Flouring Mills 
will retire from active duty June 10. 
They are Andrew M. Chrystall, vice 
president and general manager, and 
George Walker, head miller and gen- 
eral superintendent. Announcement 
of the retirement of the two men was 
made by Moritz Milburn, president 
of Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
attle, which operates the Crown firm 
as a subsidiary. 

D. A. MacGregor, 


assistant gen- 
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CHEMISTS’ CAMERAMA—Pictured by this journal's 


tl 


‘cameraman during 


the annual meeting of the American Association of Cereal Chemists, Buffalo, 
N.Y., May 24-28, were, in the picture on the left: Mrs. Emery C. Swanson, 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine., Springfield, UL; William Kramer, Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, and Mrs. Charles J. Fish, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 


The center picture includes: Robert 


S. Whiteside, Sterwin Chemicals Inc., 


New 


York; George Garnatz, Kroger Food Foundation, Cincinnati, and Dr. 


J. A. Anderson, Board of Grain Commissioners Laboratory, Winnipeg. Shown 
in the picture on the right are: George W. Schiller, Hunter Milling Co., 
Wellington, Kansas; John W. Elling, International Milling Co., Detroit; Dr. 
E. G. Bayfield, Department of Baking Science and Management, Florida State 


University, Tallahassee, Fla. 
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PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE annual convention of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Buffalo, May 24-28, were, in the picture on the left, 
James M. Doty, Doty Technical Laboratories, Kansas City, and Lyle P. Car- 
mony, Sterwin Chemicals Inc., Kansas City. A family group makes up the 





center picture, featured by twin sisters. From left to right: Charles M. 
Wagner, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Buffalo; Mrs. Oscar Skovholt, Quality 
Bakers of America, Inc.; Mrs. Wagner, and Dr. Skovholt. In the picture on the 
right are Mr. and Mrs. S. N. White, Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, S. D. 





eral manager and former sales man- 
ager, will succeed Mr. Chrystall. Mr. 
Walker will be succeeded by John 
Pryor of the Centennial plant in 
Spokane. 

Mr. Chrystall is a native of Aber- 
deen, Scotland. He came to Portland 
in 1907 and joined Crown Mills in 1917 
when the firm was under the oper- 
ation of Balfour, Guthrie & Co. He 
became head of the grain department 
and later was appointed a director. 
In 1939 he was made vice president 
and general manager. 

Mr. Chrystall has served three 
terms as president of the Portland 
Grain Exchange, which he helped to 
organize in 1929. He has also served 
as president of the North Pacific 
Millers Assn., vice president of the 
Pacific Northwest Grain Dealers 
Assn. and director of the Portland 
Merchants Exchange. 

Mr. Walker has had 41 years of 
service with the Crown plant, hav- 
ing joined the firm in 1911 as an 
oiler. He worked as wheat cleaner, 
bolter and miller, being transferred 
to the mill laboratory. In 1922 he 
was appointed head miller and gen- 
eral superintendent. He was one of 
the leaders in the formation of the 
Pacific District of the Association 
of Operative Millers and served as 
its first chairman. In 1938 he was 
elected president of the national or- 
ganization and presided at the AOM 
convention in Kansas City in 1939. 
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GEORGIA MILL BLAZE 

AUGUSTA, GA.—An early morn- 
ing fire May 29, caused damage esti- 
mated at $2,000 to the Southern 
Milling Co. here. It is believed that a 
spark from the grain grinding appa- 
ratus started the flames. Water dam- 
aged several hundred dollars worth 
of meal and flour. No one was in- 
jured 
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E. HARLEY SHIRLEY JOINS 
PANIPLUS CO. IN CANADA 


KANSAS CITY—The Paniplus Co. 
of Kansas City has announced that 
E. Harley Shirley has joined the sales 
organization as a representative in 
Canada. According to the announce- 
ment from Glenn E. Hargrave, sales 
manager, Mr. Shirley will represent 
the company in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba and 
the portion of Ontario west of the 
Great Lakes. 

Before joining the Paniplus Co. Mr. 
Shirley was production manager of 
Palace Bread, Ltd. Calgary, for 
about eight years, and previously 
was connected with the production 
department of McGavin Bakeries, 
Ltd. The Canadian office of the Pani- 
plus Co. is located at 73 Simcoe St., 
Toronto 


Decrease Shown 
in U.S. Exports 
of Coarse Grains 


WASHINGTON — USS. exports of 
coarse grains and products during the 
period July-April, 1952-53, totaled 
3,538,000 long tons, or 147,217,000 bu., 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

This compares with exports of 
4,029,000 tons, or 165,004,000 bu. for 
the same period of 1951-52. 

Exports of coarse grains to all 
countries during July-April, 1952-53, 
included 97,266,000 bu. corn, 10,257,- 
000 bu. grain sorghums, 31,163,000 bu. 
barley and 319,000 bu. rye. Products 
of these commodities are not includ- 
ed in these sub-totals. 


Total exports of grains and grain 
products for the period of July-April, 
1952-53, were estimated by USDA at 
10,989,000 long tons or 423,503,000 
equivalent bushels. For the like pe- 
riod a year earlier the total was 14,- 
804,000 long tons or 567,461,000 bu. 

The 1952-53 total included, in addi- 
tion to the coarse grains, 7,451,000 
tons or 276,286,000 equivalent bush- 
els of wheat and wheat products. 
The comparable figures for 1951-52 
were 10,775,000 tons or 402,357,000 
bu. of wheat and wheat products. 
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W. F. DALRYMPLE JOINS 
JOHNSON-OLSON GRAIN CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS—W. F. Dalrymple 
has joined the Johnson-Olson Grain 
Co., where he will be in charge of 
wheat and durum sales. He previous- 
ly held a similar position with the 
Frank H. Higgins Co. 

Mr. Dalrymple became associated 
with the grain trade in his father’s 
company, which he operated after his 
father’s death until he sold it in 1938. 
For 10 of the 15 years since then 
he was associated with the Higgins 
firm. 

He is a former director of the Min- 
neapolis Grain Exchange and was 
president of the Minneapolis Cash 
Grain Commission Merchants Assn. 
from 1935 to 1937. 
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BORDEN WILL BUILD NEW 
PREPARED BISCUIT PLANT 


NEW YORK—Plans to build a new 
combination cheese warehouse and 
plant for manufacture of prepared 
biscuits in Dallas, Texas, were an- 
nounced recently by Charles A. Eck- 
burg, vice president in charge of the 
Borden Co.'s cheese operations. 

The building will have more than 








30,000 sq. ft. of floor space. 

Construction work is expected to 
be substantially completed by Sept. 
1. The plant is scheduled to go into 
full operation by Nov. 1, when it will 
employ about 50 persons, according 
to Mr. Eckburg. 

He said the building project is in 
line with the company’s move to ex- 
pand its southern and southwestern 
markets for its cheeses and “Borden's 
Bake'n Eat Biscuits,” a packaged bis- 
cuit dough ready for baking in the 
home. 

The company has been in the pre- 
pared biscuit business since 1949, and 
its biscuits are now distributed in 
near!y 40 states. It has two biscuit 
plants, one in Los Angeles and the 
other in Atlanta. The Dallas opera- 
tion will supplement these two plants’ 
output, Mr. Eckburg said. 
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USDA Lists Prices 
of Commodities for 
Sale in June 


WASHINGTON The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture continues to 
offer wheat, corn and other grains at 
specified minimum levels for domes- 
tic use and at the “market price on 
date of sale” for export. 

Examples of minimum prices on 
the domestic price list for June are 
as follows: Wheat (No. 1)-—$2.84, 
Kansas City; $2.87, Minneapolis; 
$2.88, Chicago. Corn (No. 3 yellow) 
$2.04, Chicago; $2.06, St. Louis; $1.95, 
Minneapolis; $1.97, Omaha; $2.02, 
Kansas City. The quantity of wheat 
offered is 25 million bushels and the 
quantity of corn 50 million. 

While the minimum levels are list- 
ed for domestic sale in accordance 
with agricultural law, USDA has sold 
a considerable quantity of corn and a 
smaller quantity of wheat at lower 
prices in cases where stocks threat- 
ened to go out of condition. 

Oats, barley and flaxseed also are 
offered for sale at specified minimum 
prices for domestic use and oats and 
barley at the market for export. The 
domestic flaxseed price also applies to 
export sales. 

Cottonseed meal is quoted at $52 
ton for export, f.a.s. South Atlantic, 
Gulf and West Coast, and at $57, 
f.o.b. Valley, for domestic sale. 

USDA reports sales from Jan. 1 
through May 22 for export 13,183,333 
bu. wheat, 4,135,413 bu. corn, 41,000 
bu. barley and 44,866 tons of cotton- 
seed meal. 

Domestic sales in the same period 
included 358,422 bu. wheat, 1,162,850 
bu. corn, 95,932 bu. oats, 408,718 bu 
barley and 527,403 bu. 
meal. 


cottonseed 


474 Million Bu. 
of Wheat Under 
CCC Control 


WASHINGTON Approximately 
174 million bushels of wheat were 
under government control as of April 
30, the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture reports. 

USDA said that 356,976,820 bu 
Wheat (all 1952-crop) were under 
loan, and 116,643,461 bu. were in the 
Commodity Credit Corp. inventory. 

These figures were part of the 
USDA's monthly report on the status 
of the CCC price support program. 

The report also showed that 272.- 
138,709 bu. corn (all 1952-crop corn) 
were under loan, and 254,061,983 bu. 
were in the CCC inventory, making 
a total under government control of 
about 526'2 million bushels. 

Among other items in the CCC 
inventory were more than 360,000 
tons of cottonseed oil meal. 

USDA said that all price support 
program loans and inventories of 
CCC amounted to $3,135,594,000 as of 
April 30 and that CCC sustained a 
net realized loss of $35,672,000 in car- 
rying out the program during the 
first 10 months of the current fiscal 
year. 
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NEW YORK FLOUR MEN 
REVIEW ’53 CONVENTION 


NEW YORK -Reports of delegates 
and alternates who represented the 
New York Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors at the recent annual con- 
vention of the National Association 
of Flour Distributors in Pittsburgh, 
highlighted a dinner session of the 
local group held at the Hotel Bed- 
ford here June 4. 

teports on the overall aspects of 
the meeting and a review of the busi 
ness proceedings were made by: Her- 
bert H. Lang, Coulter & Coulter, Inc., 
president of the NAFD; Leo Frank, 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., president of 
the NYAFD; W. P. Tanner, Tanner- 
Evans-Siney Corp; Walter J. Stock- 
man of Raymond F. Kilthau, directo 
from New York; Charles Newman, 
B. Newman & Son; Ernest Brehm, 
Otto Brehm, Inc.; Albert W. Berg, 
Chas. W. Berg & Son; Vito A. Don- 
diego, Dondiego Flour Co.; Francis 
M. Franco, and Fred W. Colquhoun, 
Bakers Weekly. 

W. P. Tanner was unanimously 
elected to honorary membership in 
the NYAFD on a vote taken at the 
meeting. 

The session was the final gathering 
of the New York group prior to 


summer recess. 
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Completes 21- Mill 


INTERNATIONAL MODERNIZATION — Nearing the end of an extensive 
program of modernization of all its mills, the International Milling Co. played 
host in Minneapolis recently to R. Buhler, president of Buhler Bros., Swiss 
milling machinery manufacturing corporation. Mr. Buhler, on the left in the 
illustration at the left above, discusses one of the new equipment installations 
with Atherton Bean, executive vice president of International. The center 


MINNEAPOLIS 
of a modernization 
International Milling 
was announced 


The completion 
program in the 
Co.'s 21 mills 
June 2 by Atherton 
Bean, executive vice president of the 
firm. 

Equipment of new European design 
for the conditioning, washing and 
milling of wheat has been installed 
in all of International’s mills located 
at Buffalo; Detroit; Kansas City; 
Minneapolis; Salina, Kansas; Green- 
ville, Texas, and other milling centers. 
It is reported by the company to be 
the largest purchase of European 
milling machinery in U. S. history. 

The newly designed equipment in- 
cludes stabilizers to condition the 
wheat before milling, wheat washers, 
air cleaners that purify all air reach- 
ing the wheat and flour throughout 
the milling and automatic 
roilermills. conducted with 
flour from the new equipment show 


process, 


Tests 


marked improvements in uniformity, 
whiteness and baking characteristics, 
the company states. 

The machinery was selected afte: 
a year’s investigation of milling proc- 
esses and equipment in major mill- 
ing centers throughout the world, 
and was supplied by Henry Simon, 
Ltd., England, and Buhler Bros., 
Switzerland. 

International feels that revised 
mill operations and techniques made 
possible by the new equipment can 
result in “improved whiteness and 
baking characteristics” of flour. 

The first in the series of new ma- 
chines is a stabilizer, which is said 
to insure proper wheat conditioning 
regardless of climatic conditions. 

“Extreme variation in wheat tem- 
perature has long been a major prob- 
lem to the milling industry,” Inter- 
national spokesmen said. “In the win- 
ter, the wheat entering the mill from 
the elevators may be at a tempera- 
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illustration shows one of the completely re-equipped rollermill floors, and at 
the right is one of the new stabilizer and washer installations, intended to 
afford increased flour uniformity and greater whiteness, The inset illustration 
represents the cover of International’s new brochure, “Reaching for Perfec- 
tion,” which describes the progress of the milling process as a foreword to a 
description of International’s modernization program in all its mills. 


ture of 0° F.—in the summer it may 
be 80° F. Uniform flour can be milled 
only from wheat that is of the pre- 
cise temperature and moisture condi- 
tion required for the type of wheat 
being milled. The new stabilizer, by 
a steam shock treatment, assures 
proper wheat conditioning regardless 
of climatic conditions.” 

Following the temperature control 
operation, the wheat passes into the 
new spinner-washers where it is sub- 
merged and moved rapidly through 
clean, constantly changing water. The 
Wheat then passes into the spinner 
portion of the washer where it is 
damp-dried by spinning in exactly 
the same manner in which clothes are 
damp-dried in home washing ma- 
chines. In the final step of the clean- 
ing operation, the wheat is treated 
with air of controlled temperature to 
remove surface moisture. 

New, English built, Simon roller- 
mills, equipped with precision-con- 


trolled rolls and self-regulating feed 
devices, “eliminate much of the grind- 
ing variance common with older types 
of rollermills,” International claims. 
“They reduce the need for frequent 
manual resetting and their unusual 
construction enables them to main- 
tain settings accurate to thousandths 
of an inch.” 

New air cleaners are used to puri- 
fy and condition the air that comes 
in contact with the flour and thus 
assist in maintaining high sanitation 
standards throughout the milling 
process. This equipment also serves as 
an aid to humidity control. 

As part of their announcement, In- 
ternational has prepared an informa- 
tive brochure which tells the story 
of the U.S. milling industry’s major 
advancements from 1620 to 1953. 
Copies of the booklet, entitled 
“Reaching for Perfection” are avail- 
able at no cost from the Internation- 
al firm. 





President Imposes 
Curbs on Dairy 
Product Imports 


WASHINGTON—-Acting on recom- 
mendations of the Tariff Commission, 
President Eisenhower this week im- 
posed limitations on imports of dairy 
products, linseed oil and flaxseed. In 
the case of dairy products there is a 
modification of the almost total ban 
in some instances which was taken 
under Section 104 of the Defense Pro- 
duction Act of 1950, as amended. 

The President's action will become 
effective July 1, 1953, and supplant 
the restrictions existing under Section 
104 unless Congress acts in the mean- 
time to retain that provision in the 
amended Defense Act now under con- 
gressional study. In the Senate ver- 
sion of the Defense Production Act 
extension, Section 104 is eliminated, 
but the House Banking and Currency 
Committee put this section back in 
its bill at the last minute. 

The White House and Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson have 
told Congress they prepared the flexi- 


bility provided under Section 22 of 
the AAA act rather than the more 
rigid controls of the type provided 
in Section 104. 

The new quotas imposed on dairy 
products hit sharply at Canadian-U.S. 
trade in cheddar cheese, where the 
new import quota will reduce the im- 
port quantity to about one third of 
the approximately 9 - million - pound 
quota set under Section 104. A mere 
token of 700,000 pounds of butter will 
be permitted to enter under the new 
regulations, but even this insignificant 
amount is not said to be satisfactory 
to the sponsors of Section 104. 

The administration faced a dilemma 
in this action. It had been warned by 
Sen. George D. Aiken (R., Vt.) that 
unless some action was taken on dairy 
imports promptly, Congress would 
take matters into its own hands. Now 
that the White House has acted, it 
seems less probable that Congress will 
extend Section 104 in a Defense Act 
renewal, since the Senate farm lead- 
ers prefer to give Secretary Benson 
considerable discretion in this field. 

One of the surprises in the Whit 
House move is the failure to place any 
restrictions on tung oil imports. The 
tung oil interests have been vigor- 
ously active in pushing their interests 
and a noisily unfavorable reaction is 
predicted. 


Trade Promised 
Hedging Help by 
U.K. Officials 


TORONTO 
British 
nounced 


xwilym Lloyd George, 
minister of food, has an- 
that to facilitate the re- 
sumption of private imports of ce- 
reals, arrangements are being made 
whereby traders and manufacturers 
will be assisted to cover themselves 
against the risk of price fluctuations 
by hedging their operations. 

Details of the foreign exchange ar- 
rangements relating to these opera- 
tions are now being discussed be- 
the Bank of England, which 
maintains a strict control over all 
currency expenditure, and the trad- 
ers concerned, the statement adds. 

Prominent British grain and flour 
men have made it clear in previous 
Statements on decontrol measures 
that they cannot be expected to bear 
the risk of trading at prices which 
are five or six times those operating 
before the war without some system 
of hedging. A measure of government 


tween 


assistance is seen as necessary, par- 
ticularly in the early stages of free- 
dom. Rumors that the Liverpool “fu- 
tures’”’ market would be reopened in 
the fall have been circulating for 
some time, although some observers 
feel that any move in this direction 
will be useless unless futures trading 
in wheat is also restored at Winnipeg. 
The Canadian Wheat Board has giv- 
en no indication that it intends to 
take this step. 

Considerations surrounding the pre- 
vailing shortage of dollars will in- 
fluence the new arrangements, it is 
believed. Observers say that the res- 
toration of the international grain 
futures market on prewar lines is 
not possible while sterling remains in- 
convertible into dollars. Such a mar- 
ket would result in heavy demands 
by non-dollar countries for dollar 
grain against payment in sterling and 
could cause serious losses to the gold 
and dollar reserves. 

Since 1947, when the British were 
allowed to deal on the international 
market, it has been the rule that in 
all transactions involving the ship- 
ment of grain to foreign buyers, the 
buyers must pay in dollars for all 
wheat that costs dollars. In present 
circumstances this rule is unlikely to 
be relaxed. The air of the present dis- 
cussions is to formulate a scheme 
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which will permit futures trading in 
sterling. 

Accordingly, it is expected that 
facilities will be given for the reopen- 
ing of the sterling futures market in 
wheat and coarse grains to Britishers 
and foreigners alike, with the provi- 
sion that, although on contracts re- 
maining open to maturity, delivery 
of grain can be freely made or taken 
in the U. K., the re-export of grain 
from the U. K. will be prohibited. 
The British marketmen will be in a 
position to hedge their grain deals 
while foreign traders also will be al- 
lowed to operate and remit and re- 
ceive sterling in respect to margins 
and differences. 

The prohibition on re-exports, how- 
ever, will prevent a foreign national 
from drawing dollar grain from the 
U. K. against sterling payment. 

The control of exchange operations 
which require payment outside the 
sterling area will be exercised under 
the Exchange Control Act by the 
Bank of England. 

Lockhart E. Holmes, immediate 
past president of the Liverpool Corn 
Trade Assn., states that until the gov- 
ernment makes known its intentions 
in connection with officially held 
wheat stocks, and until the position 
under the International Wheat Agree- 
ment is clarified, the association feels 
it unwise to reopen the wheat hedg- 
ing market. Mr. Holmes adds that 
the machinery is all ready. He re- 
veals that the corn hedging market 
is to open on or about Aug. 1, while a 
committee is engaged in exploring the 
possibility of restoring barley hedging. 
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PITTSBURGH FLOUR CLUB 
ADDS TO MEMBERSHIP 


PITTSBURGH The Pittsburgh 
Flour Club met for luncheon at the 
Chateau here June 5. Arthur Ed- 
wards, Pittsburgh flour broker, pre- 
sided and extended a welcome to 
members and guests. 

Carl Wiemer, Bay State Milling 
Co., the membership chairman, re- 
ported the membership drive resulted 
in many new members with the club’s 
membership now numbering 40. A 
Charles Koch Co. salesman, H. P. 
Clark, was presented as a new mem- 
ber by Mr. Wiemer and welcomed by 
the president, Mr. Edwards. 

The copy for the Buyers Guide was 
presented and shortly will go to print 
so that all flour buyers in the Tri- 
State district will receive this guide 
with the names of all flour mill rep- 
resentatives and brokers listed for 
their handy reference. 

J. Spagnol reported 61 were regis- 
tered at the recent convention at 
Wm. Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., at 
the National Association of Flour 
Distributors, and Victor Winterman- 
tel, retiring president of the asso- 
ciation thanked the Pittsburgh Flour 





Club for its cooperation and also 
reported the convention an_ out- 
standing success in attendance and 


programs. 
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ARCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND 
STRIKE ENDS; PAY HIKED 


MINNEAPOLIS—A strike of some 
600 elevator and linseed oil plant 
workers of the Archer-Daniels-Mid- 
land Co. ended last week. 

The strikers voted to accept a 
wage settlement which brought to an 
end the 11-week-old strike. The wage 
increase totals 6%, of which 34% 
is retroactive to Jan. 2 and 2%% is 
effective July 1. 

Previously the strikers had ap- 
proved a temporary retirement plan 
but had rejected a wage proposal. 
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Dr. C. H. Bailey Honored by Former Students 


BUFFALO Alumni and former 
students of the ‘Bailey School” of 
cereal chemistry honored their for- 
mer teacher, Dr. C. H. Bailey, during 
the 37th annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Cereal Chemists, 
held at Hotel Statler May 24-28. 

There were 37 of Dr. Bailey’s for- 
mer students in attendance at the 
meeting who were included in a group 
photograph made to serve as a me- 
mento of the occasion. A print of the 
picture, bound in a leather folder, 
was presented to Dr. Bailey. Accom- 
panying the picture were the auto- 
graphs of all persons in the picture. 

Presentation of the memento was 
made at the organization's annual 
banquet by Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department of flour and 
feed milling industries, Kansas State 
College. Dr. Bailey responded to Dr. 
Shellenberger’s presentation remarks 
with a brief comment of appreciation. 

Dr. Bailey’s connection with the 
University of Minnesota and the field 
of cereal chemistry began in 1911 and 
in 1921 he was named director of the 
Minnesota State Testing Mill, a posi- 
tion he resigned in 1924 to organize 
the research work of the Biscuit and 
Cracker Mfrs. Assn. He returned to 


the University of Minnesota upon 
completion of that assignment. 
During his service with the Uni- 


versity he was successively head of 
the department of agricultural bio- 
chemistry, dean of the department of 
agriculture and director of the Min- 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


tion. He has been the recipient of 
the Thomas Burr Osborne Medal 
Award from AACC, and the Nicholas 
Appert Medal from the Institute of 
Food Technologists. 

He has been a prolific writer of 
technical reports for the scientific 


journals serving the cereal chemistry 
and agricultural fields and has won 
international renown as a teacher as 
well as a research scientist. 

He retired from his position at the 
University in January, 1953. 

Following are the names of the in- 
dividuals appearing in the 
panying picture: 

Seated (1. to r.), Wesley R. Steller, 


accom- 


Mead-Johnson Co., Evansville, Ind.; 
Clifford A. Nelson, Mennel Milling 
Co., Fostoria, Ohio; C. L. Brooke, 


Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J.; 
Dr. Betty Sullivan, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; Dr. C. H. 
Bailey; Dr. W. F. Geddes, University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis; Dr. R. K. 
Larmour, Maple Leaf Milling Co., 
Ltd., Toronto; A. Gordon O. White- 
side, Canada Department of Agricul- 


ture, Ottawa; Dr. R. C. Sherwood, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc., New York; 


Dr. John A. Shellenberger, Kansas 


State College, Manhattan, Kansas; 
Dr. R. H. Harris, North Dakota Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, 
N. D. 

Center row (1. to r.), E. G. Rupp, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; Hallur N. 
Bergsteinsson, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Keewatin, Ont.; Dr. 
Leonard J. Bohn, T. H. Taylor Co., 
Ltd., Chatham, Ont.; Eric Kneen, 
Kurth Malting Co., Milwaukee; Dr. 
Oscar Skovholt, Quality Bakers of 
America, Inc., New York; Howard O. 
Triebold, Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa.; Fred G. Ward, Na- 
tional Dairy Research Laboratories, 
Oakdale, N. Y.; Dr. Paul FE. Ramstad, 
Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis.; J. 
Lincoln Common, General Foods Co., 
Hoboken, N. J.; Dr. J. S. Andrews, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; Dr. 
Lawrence Zeleny, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; 
Rutus A. Barackman, Victor Chemical 
Works, Chicago; Dr. Paul P. Mer- 


Fargo, 





ritt, Red Star Yeast & Products Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. James W. 
Evans, American Maize Products Co., 
Roby, Indiana. 


Back row (1. to r.), Harvie Bar- 
nard, Clinton Foods, Inc., Clinton, 
Iowa; A. W. Alcock, Purity Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Winnipeg, Man.; Dr. 


Emily Grewe, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
C. G. Ferrari, J. R. Short Milling Co., 
Chicago; W. N. Tinkham, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inec., Belleville, N. J.; 
Otto G. Jensen, National Biscuit Co., 
New York; Joseph FE. Zvanovec, Na- 
tional Biscuit Co., Toledo, Ohio; Dr. 
Donald E. Smith, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Harry G. Obermeyer, 
General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 
W. H. Waddell, Ontario Agricultural 
College, Guelph, Ont.; J. Avery Dunn, 
Atlantic Gelatin Co., Woburn, Mass.; 
Dr. E. G. Bayfield, Florida State Uni- 
versity, Tallahassee, Fla.; Dr. Allan 
K. Smith, Agricultural Research Ad- 
ministration, Peoria, Ill. 





Completes 50 Years of Service With ADM 


MINNEAPOLIS The completion 
of 50 years of service with the Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
is being observed this month by 
Samuel Mairs, chairman of the ADM 
board. 

Mr. Mairs has seen the company 
progress from 1903 when its value 
was placed at $125,000 to a net worth 
today of $88,500,000, according to the 
St. Paul Pioneer Press which de- 
voted several columns of space re- 
cently to revealing the remarkable 
business career of the ADM chair- 
man. 





Samuel Mairs 


It was in June, 1903, when Mr. 
Mairs joined the Archer-Daniels Lin- 
seed Co., as a bookkeeper. This firm 
later became the Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co. Company officials real- 
ized very early, according to the St. 
Paul newspaper article, that young 
Mr. Mairs had a knack for handling 
company finances wisely, and he has 
“held the purse strings ever since.” 
As a result promotions came fast for 
Mr. Mairs because of the trust placed 
on his shoulders by the partners that 
employed him—J. W. Daniels and 
George A. Archer, two experts in 
the linseed oil trade. 

In 1908, at the age of 28, Mr. Mairs 
became secretary and a director of 
the company. Two years later he 
became treasurer. In 1947, upon the 
death of Shreve Archer, he became 
chairman of the board. 

During his span of 50 years with 
ADM his company has increased its 
products from linseed oil and cake to 
more than 700 various items. It is 
said to be the world’s largest proc- 
essor of linseed oil, dehydrated alfal- 
fa meal, soy flour, sperm oil, core 
oils and dry cereal binders. The 
article adds that the company ranks 
first in processing flax straw and is a 
top processor of soybean oils and 
specialty oils and is a leading manu- 
facturer of feeds. Its vast ¢adustrial 
organization extends into 21 states 
and Canada. 

A native of Hastings, Minn., 
Mairs, has descended from a 
milling family. His grandfather, 
Stephen P. Gardner, reportedly 
opened the first roller mill in Minne- 
sota at Hastings in 1854. 


Mr. 
flour 
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SOUTHWESTERN FLOUR SALES 
GAIN; SPRING TRADE DOWN 





Decline in Prices Followed by Upturn Brings in Slightly 
Larger Volume of Hard Winters; 
Output Steady 


Caution among buyers continues to 
rule the flour sales picture, with only 
short-term commitments made last 
week in addition to . price-date-of- 
shipment business. 

A break in flour prices early in 
the week followed by a midweek 
recovery encouraged a somewhat 
larger volume of sales in the South- 
west, and the week’s average sales 
reached 66% of capacity, compared 
with 39% the previous week. 

Spring wheat mills sold the equiv- 
alent of 44% of. five-day capacity, 
compared with 64.3% the week be- 
fore. Central states millers noted a 
slight increase in business. 

New crop flour trading did not be- 
gin in the Southwest, although it 
was thought possible that it could 
at any time now. Erratic wheat price 
action was said to be discouraging 
to buyers. Cash wheat markets were 


firmer as old crop supplies tight- 
ened. 
Much new crop wheat that has 


been harvested in the Southwest has 
been moving into storage for govern- 
ment loan. 

Family flour trade was dull. The 
clears market remained tight in the 
Southwest and showed some strength 
in the spring wheat milling area. 

Toronto reports prospects for an- 
other large order from Egypt, prob- 
ably about 40,000 tons. Jamaica pur- 
chased 35,000 sacks of counter flour. 

U.S. production of flour averaged 
81% last week, the same as in the 
preceding period. In the correspond- 
ing week last year output averaged 
82° of capacity. Improvement in pro- 
duction in the central states and in 
the Southwest offsets declines in oth- 
er areas. 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The pattern of sales 
by spring wheat mills varied little 
from the previous week, with pur- 
chasers limiting their commitments 
to small, fill-in lots for nearby ship- 
ment. 

Bakers generally are running low 
on contracts, but recent erratic be- 
‘havior of markets has not encour- 
aged extension of forward coverage 
to any extent. Practically all sales 
are for shipment within 30 days, and 
the remainder of the business writ- 
ten is on a_ price-date-of-shipment 
basis. 

A private crop report issued last 
week indicating a record spring 
Wheat crop cast a bearish shadow 
on the market scene as far as new 
crop supplies are concerned. However, 
a tight cash market situation pre- 
vails on current supplies, and pre- 
miums moved up further during the 
week. As a result, flour quotations 
advanced 104 13¢ sack. A depressed 
millfeed market also contributed to 
the price hike. 

Family flour business remains sea- 
sonally dull, with expiration of con- 
tract balances rapidly approaching 
and the light current business con- 
fined to p.d.s. lots. Prices were un- 
changed on national brands. 

Clears were reported stronger, with 
demand improved and offerings lim- 
ited. 

Production of flour at Minneapolis 


averaged 84% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 87% the previous 
week and 97% a year ago. For the 
entire Northwest, output averaged 
75% of capacity, compared with 82% 
the week before and 87% a year 
ago. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 80% of capacity, compared 
with 78% the preceding week. 

Quotations June 5, cottons, car- 
lots: Standard patent $5.90@5.94, 
short patent $6@6.04, high gluten 
$6.1406.15, first clears $5.15@5.64, 
whole wheat $5.79@5.80, family flour 
$6.19 @ 7.25. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: In spite of the fact 
that the new crop year is only a few 
weeks away, demand for flour in the 
Southwest has not extended into the 
new crop position. Sales averaged 
66% of capacity in the area last week, 
and all domestic sales were for ship- 
ment in June. The percentage com- 
pares with 39% in the previous week 
and 46% a year ago. 

A further break in wheat prices 
early last week led to some broaden- 
ing of bakery flour demand. The drop 
in flour prices brought in some chain 
bakery flour business for shipment 
within the next week or two, and in 
some cases for the rest of June. A 
large volume of price date of ship- 
ment business also was done, and this 
type of sale continued at a heavy rate 
through the week. Sales probably ex- 
ceeded capacity early in the week, but 
slowed down to average less for the 
week as a whole. During midweek 
wheat prices made some recovery, but 
by the end of the week the trend was 
downward again. 

Harvest of new crop winter wheat 
progressed to the early southern 
counties of Kansas, adding to the 
downward pressure on prices. No new 
crop flour inquiry has been uncovered 
yet by mills in this area. 

Family flour prices were on the 
decline as well last week, but new 
business was scarce. Mills were 


reaching the end of bookings, and lit- 
tle new business is expected until the 
industry is on a new crop basis. Clears 
continued in very scarce supply, and 
demand was fair to good. Prices held 
about steady. 

Export flour demand was light, but 
the Army purchased several round 
lots of flour in this area last week. 

Quotations, June 5, carlots, Kan- 
sas City, June shipment: Hard win- 
ter bakery short patent $5.25@5.30, 
standard 95% patent $5.15@5.20, 
straight $5.10 @ 5.15; established 
brands of family flour $5.90@7.10, 
first clears $4.55@4.70, second clears 
$4.50@4.55, 1% ash clears or higher 
$4.25 @4.45. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was quiet with prices about 10¢ sack 
lower. Shipping directions were good. 


Hutchinson: Lower wheat options 
sent flour prices to lower levels, 
Hutchinson mills found the past 
week, but this failed to prove an at- 
traction to buyers, who were content 
to wait out the market. The coming 
crop coupled with peace talks tended 
to make a bearish attitude. A few 
single carlots were sold on a p.ds. 
basis, but there was no interest in 
deferred booking. Family flour busi- 
ness was light, but directions were 
fairly good, allowing mills of the area 
to operate at 70% of capacity. Prices 
were off 5¢ sack. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, June 6: hard winter 
family short patent, in cottons $5.85 
@5.95, bakers short patent in papers 
$5.15@5.20, standard $5.05@5.10. 

Texas: Still hopeful of being able 
to buy at lower prices soon, buyers 
are taking on supplies only as actu- 
ally needed and sales last week con- 
tinued in meager volume, 15 or 20% 
of capacity; running time held up 
at three to four days. Prices were 
about 30¢ sack lower on family and 
10¢ off on bakers, though clears were 
10@20¢ higher. Quotations June 5: 
high patent family $6.90@7.10, high 
patent $6.60@6.80, standard bakers, 
unenriched $5.50@5.70; first clears, 
unenriched $4.85@4.95, delivered 
TCP. 

Oklahoma City: Sales averaged 
65%, compared with 35% the pre- 
vious week. Operations were 65%, 
compared with 65% a week earlier. 
Prices closed 15¢ higher on family 
short patent and 27¢ higher on bak- 
ery. Quotations, delivered Oklahoma 
points, June 6: carlots, family short 
patent $6.95; bakery in paper bags, 
short patent $5.47, standard patent 


(Continued on page 25) 





Semolina Sales Pattern Varies 
Little; Fill-In Buying Prevails 


Sales of semolina continued at a 
slow pace last week, with manufac- 
turers taking only scattered, fill-in 
lots. Shipping directions were re- 
ported somewhat better. 

Stocks held by manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products were 
said to be getting low, which is con- 
sidered a normal situation during the 
warmer season. 

Premiums on fancy milling durum 
advanced to 64¢ over the July future 
at Minneapolis as receipts continued 
very light. Standard semolina was 
quoted June 8 at $6.90@7 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis. 

According to eastern trade reports, 
a satisfactory volume of macaroni 
and noodle sales was maintained, 
with buyers stepping in to build up 
inventories. 

Current reports say that prospects 
for the new durum crop are favorable 


for a high yield, with moisture plen- 
tiful. However, warm, dry weather is 
needed. Some difficulty with wild oats 
and wire worms also is reported. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis June 5 were as follows: 


Fancy 2 Hd. Amb. or better. .$2.851%4 @2.87% 
Choice 2 Amber or better. . 2.80% @M2.85% 
Choice Amber or better.... 2.77% @2.80% 
Medium 2 Durum or better 2.75% @2.83% 
Medium 3 Durum or better 2.72% @2.78% 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 


Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 






cavacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per- 

centage of capacity based on five-day week: 
5-day wk. Wkly. Ay 

No, ca- pro- of ca- 

mills pacity duction pacity 

May 31-June 5 11 179,500 160,417 89 
Prev. week 11 179,500 *181,476 101 
Year ago 11 179,500 207,460 115 

Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1952-June 5, 1953........ 9,302,270 

July 1, 1961-June 6, 1952....... 9,534,977 

*Revised. 
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MILLFEED MARKETS 
CONTINUE TO SLIDE 


Bran Leads Downtrend as Plentiful 
Offerings Meet Light 
Demand 


Millfeed prices were lower this 
week, with bran showing the greatest 
loss. Bran reached new lows for the 
year in some markets. Other types 
of millfeed were steadier, but indif- 
ferent buying held prices in check. 

Formula feed business held to 
about a steady pace last week, with 
some firms reporting an increase in 
volume and others a moderate de- 
cline. 

Most plants were on five-day sched- 
ules, either 16 hours or 24, while one 
manufacturer planned a full seven- 
day production this week. 

Demand was curbed to some extent 
by declining prices, although where 
price-date-of-shipment procurement 
was offered, this factor could not be 
considered important. Dealers were 
reluctant in most cases to take more 
than truck lots, and some loading 
docks were especially busy. However, 
a turn to better carlot trade was 
noted by at least one concern. 

From all appearances, demand at 
the retail level remains good, and ob- 
servers feel that the declines noted 
are a temporary condition. June 
business, these manufacturers say, 
should come up to peak volume again 
this year. Good feeding ratios and 
large numbers of chicks, poults and 
baby pigs indicate a good potential 
demand. Some tendency to swing 
more to concentrates rather than 
complete feeds, particularly for tur- 
keys, was noted. 

With some _ exceptions formula 
feed sales in the Southwest were 
only fair to good with operations 
largely a day-to-day proposition last 
week. Some mills report an improve- 
ment in demand for turkey feed and 
for egg mashes, but others indicate 
at best a steady inquiry. Hog feed 
demand is fairly good, and dairy cat- 
tle feed sales have been somewhat re- 
duced. Growing feeds for young poul- 
try are moving in greater quantity, 
replacing the lost volume of starting 
feeds. 

In general feed sales were about 
on par with the previous week, but 
still under a couple of weeks ago. 
The price trend was toward the lower 
side with quotations down as much 
as $2 ton this week. 

Formula feed business worsened in 
the central states area during the 
week ending June 3. Sales reportedly 
fell back considerably from the good 
average chalked up in May. The back- 
log of orders slipped to two or three 
days and running time was curtailed 
in some instances. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,076 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 44,426 tons 
in the previous week and 45,728 tons 
in the corresponding week a year ago. 
Crop-year production to date totaled 
2,296,515 tons as compared with 
2,345,010 tons in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





SAN DIEGO RESIDENT 


SAN DIEGO, CAL.—R. E. Bem- 
mels, formerly in the flour brokerage 
business in Chicago, has established 
his residence at 4320 5lst St., Care 
Nichols, San Diego 15, Cal. 
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Prices 


Make Fair Reeovery 


Cash Wheat Also Posts New Advances; 
Chicago September Shows Week's Best Gain 


Wheat futures prices showed ad- 
vances in the week ending June 8 
and cash values continued strong. 
The gain in futures was the first in 
several weeks and somewhat notable 
in view of the approaching peak har- 
vest movement in the Southwest. Re- 
flection of the relatively tight cash 
wheat situation and apparent end to 
liquidation which has depressed mar- 
kets for some time appear to have 
caused the reversal. The first re- 
versal of the long-term downtrend 
developed at midweek. This was fol- 
lowed later in the period by further 
recessions caused by news indicat- 
ing that an armistice in Korea was 
virtually certain. Another upturn oc- 
curred June 8, to put futures as much 
as 24o¢ bu. higher than on the pre- 
vious Monday. The best gain was 
made by Chicago September, the 
smallest, %4¢ bu., by Minneapolis De- 
cember. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
June 8 were: Chicago July 
$2.035<-°%4, September $2.0712, De- 
cember $2.1344-'%, March $2.17%%-%; 
Minneapolis—July $2.25, September 
$2.14, December $2.1714; Kansas City 

July $2.10-2.10%, September 
$2.1312, December $2.16%4-%, March 
$2.18 %4. 

Storage Trouble Seen 

Arrival of the first new wheat at 
Kansas City from a Kansas point 
signaled the approach of new crop 
dealings, although the event was not 
considered an indication of an espe- 
cially early run of wheat at that 
terminal. A number of market ob- 
servers foresee a possible difficult 
time in getting all the new wheat 
under cover when the main move- 
ment develops because of the large 
tie-up of elevator space with Com- 
modity Credit Corp. wheat. So far, 
wheat harvested farther south in the 
Southwest has been going largely in- 
to storage, with little offered on the 
open market. 

Reports of unfavorable weather for 
wheat development in the Southwest 
were made last week, although the 
June 1 estimate by C. M. Galvin, 
crop statistician of James E. Bennett 
& Co., showed a boost of some 20 mil- 
lion bushels from the government 
June 1 estimate. Mr. Galvin forecast 
the largest spring wheat production 
on record totaling 358,310,000 bu. Pro- 
duction last year was 238 million, and 
the 10-year average output 284 mil- 
lion. The moisture situation in the 
spring wheat territory remains very 
favorable, with warm weather now 
needed. 

Legislation has been introduced to 
provide Pakistan with 37.5 million 
bushels of U.S. wheat, and a grant of 
$16.5 million was made to Greece for 
U.S. purchases. Germany, Italy and 
Yugoslavia are expected to buy addi- 
tional wheat shortly. 

Inspections of wheat for export 
(grain only) during the week ending 
May 29 totaled 3.4 million bushels, 
compared with 2.2 million the week 
before. For the season, inspections 
amounted to 256.7 million, compared 
with 392.2 in the same period last 
year. 

As of April 30 the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture held 357 million bush- 
els of wheat under loan and 117 
million in its inventory, the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. monthly report 
shows. This confirms earlier predic- 
tions that practically all of the year- 


end carryover will be under govern- 
ment ownership or control. 
Spring Premiums Up 

Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets totaled 9.9 million bushels for 
the week ended June 4, compared 
with 8.2 million a week ago and 8.8 
million for the comparable week a 
year ago. At spring wheat markets, 
receipts were relatively large with 
1,653 cars at Minneapolis and 1,955 
at Duluth. A large share of the re- 
ceipts continued to be for Commodity 
Credit -Corp. account. 

Tone of the cash wheat market 
showed considerable strength. Ordi- 
nary wheat is now bringing a pre- 
mium of some 20¢ bu. over the July, 
which means that either July wheat 
will have to advance or cash pre- 
miums decline during the process of 
liquidating July contracts. The strong 
premium situation was caused more 
by lack of offerings than any aggres- 
siveness in the demand. On June 5, 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring was quoted 
at 14@20¢ over July, 12% protein 
194@25¢ over, 13% protein 22@28¢ 
over, 14% protein 230 29¢ over, 15% 
protein 24@30¢ over and 16% at 31@ 
37¢ over. The average protein content 
of the hard red spring wheat tested 
at Minneapolis during the week was 
12.94%, and the durum 12.1%. 

Offerings of durum were exceed- 
ingly light. Mill inquiry was fairly 
active but remained selective. Trad- 
ing basis moved up 2¢ bu. at the end 
of the week, with No. 2 hard amber 
durum or better of fancy milling 
quality quoted at 62@64¢ over July, 
No. 1 and 2 amber of choice milling 
quality at 57@62¢ over and No. 1 
and 2 medium milling durum at 52@ 
60¢ over. 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis June 5: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 





1 DNS or NS 58 Ib ‘ $2.37% @: 

12% Protein .. 2.42% @2 
13% Protein .. 144 

14% Protein ... i614 

15% Protein ‘ 2.17% @2.53% 
16° Protein 5414 2.60% 


for No. 1 Heavy 
Grade Discounts 

Test weight—1@2¢ lb. under 58 Ib 

Damage—1@2¢ each 1% 

K. C. Prices Up 

Cash wheat prices were stronger at 
Kansas City this week in spite of 
the nearness of the new crop. Recent 
low point was on June 1 when the 
basic July dipped to $2.05%4 and or- 
dinary premiums were 6¢ over. There 
has been a steady advance in both 
the basic future and premiums since 
that time and, in contrast, on June 8 
the July closed at $2.10% while ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard premiums 
were 812¢ over. The first car of new 
wheat in Kansas City June 5 set a 
record for early movement out of 
Kansas, but the trade discounted 
the appearance of this wheat as in- 
dicative of an early crop. 

In addition, not much new wheat 
is expected initially to come on the 
open market. Experience in Texas 
and Oklahoma has been that the 
new crop is going into storage for 
the loan program. While negotiators 
were closer to a truce in Korea, the 
trade was considering the greater 
role which the U. S. might play in 
furnishing grain supplies to needy na- 
tions, thus the market was stronger 
June 8. Premiums for 12.5% protein 
were 10@15¢ over on that date, 13% 


14@2¢ Premium 


15 





CURRENT FLtour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages 


May 30 
June 5 


Northwest 

Southwest 

Buffalo 

Central and Southeast 
North Pacitic Coast 





Totals 2,987,158 


Percentage of total U.S. output 74 
*Revised 


Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week 


May 30 

June 5, Previous June 2-7, 
1953 week 1952 
Northwest 75 x2 &7 
Southwest 79 78 sO 
Buffalo 115 117 115 
Central and S&S E &5 76 69 
No. Pacific Coast 61 71 61 
Totals s1 sl 82 


SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 








5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

May 31-June 5 287,250 209,929 73 
Previous week 287,250 81 
Year ago 40.600 75 
Two vears ago h4do.g00 272.038 AY 
Five-year average s1 
Ten-year average S4 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour Jo aK 

capacity output tivity 
May 31-June 5..1,019,750 827,068 Sl 
Previous week 1,019,750 791,928 7s 
Year ago 1,019,254 829,232 SI 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 921,652 90 
Five-year average &5 
Ten-year average SH 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri 


5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
May 31-June 671,400 567,451 85 
Previous week 671,400 512,088 76 
Year ago 671,000 471,601 69 
Two years ago 671,400 523,622 78 
Five-year average 7 
Ten-year average S1 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
May 1-June 5 159,500 537,050 117 
Previous week 159,500 *540,664 117 
Year ago $59,500 530,391 115 
Two years ago 159,800 431,368 94 
Five-year average 98 
Ten-year average 90 


*Revised 











*Previous June 2-7 June 3-8 June 4-9 
week 1952 1951 1950 
677,209 722,368 636,394 645,526 

1,025,856 1,084,769 1,193,687 1,061,646 
540,664 530,391 $31,368 444,654 
512,088 171,601 623,622 h00,378 
256,516 223,765 278,351 261,807 

3,012,333 S,O32. 884 3,063,422 2.913.741 

74 75 75 75 


Crop year flour production 








co July 1 to-———,, 
June 3-8, June 4-9 June 5, June 7 
1951 1950 1953 1952 

76 ‘4 36,539,240 35,104,908 

NS 7s 56,169,902 59,242,041 

94 SS 24,495,477 23,922,497 

78 77 26,564,874 24,730,404 

77 sl 13,299,202 13,974,736 

83 79 156,068,695 156,974,585 


NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 








May 31-June 5 . 282,500 e238,101 s4 
Previous week 282.5 *244,744 87 
Year ago 282 273,602 97 
Two years ago .. 282,500 &2 
Five-year average 82 
Ten-year average ve 


*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn 


cluding Duluth, St Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa: 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
546 385,391 70 
*432,465 79 


May 31-June 5 
Previous week 





Year ago 448,766 g2 
Two years ago 104,460 7s 
Five-year average 72 
Ten-year average 63 


*Revised. 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 


Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 


5-day week Flour % ac- 





capacity output tivity 
May 31-June 5 230,000 63 
Previous week 230,000 69 
Year ago . . 230,000 BN 
Two years ago .. 230,000 9” g4 
Five-year average . a2 
Ten-year average 81 


*Revised 

Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
May 31-June 5 76.571 
Previous week *100,425 
Year ago 65,988 
Two years ago 84,959 
Five-year average 
Ten-year average 





122,000 


wate 
a-eew-) 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending June 6 and prior 


two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 


Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, 


St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 


Southwest* 


production to date 





May 31-June 6 . 20,999 1,120,336 
Prev. week $24,774 t 
Two wks. ago 21.644 

1952 - 21,967 1,195,821 
1951 . 24,173 1,266,167 
1950 21,498 1,206,666 
1949 24,917 1,401,278 





Five-yr. average 22,711 1,237,854 


P Northwest* 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year 


Buffalot— Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 


production to date production to date production to date 








704,436 9,977 471,743 2,296,615 
110,097 
9,742 
680,738 10,121 168,451 2,345,010 
569,882 8,262 143,637 2 686 
564,036 8,449 511,763 2,465 
798,656 9,799 499,778 ,712 
663,550 9,322 479,07 2,380,476 


*Principal mills, **84% of total capacity. tAll mills. tRevised. 





were 12% 16¢ over and 14% 13@17¢ 
over. Receipts were 672 cars at Kan- 
sas City, compared with 852 in the 
previous week and 716 a year ago. 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City June 5 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No. 1 Dark and Hard 2.261 
No, 2 Dark and Hard 2.26 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.26 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.24 
No. 1 Red ° . 2.10% 
No. 2 Red 16 
No Red OS 
No Red 07 





At Ft. Worth ordinary No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was reported selling 
June 8 at these levels: $2.41%@ 
2.4312, delivered Texas common 


points by rail; $2.11@2.12, delivered 
Ft. Worth or Dallas, and $2.26, de- 
livered to Houston by truck. The 
bulk of the movement is going into 
store, and free wheat is scarce. The 
limited offerings are meeting good 
demand. 
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RYE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Following is the rye flour output re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller by prin- 
cipal mills at Chicago, Minneapolis and 
outside points in the Northwest, in sacks, 
and comparative figures for the previous 
weeks: 





May May May June 
16 23 30 6 

31,039 24,195 #24,685 *23,002 
*Four mills or less. tRevised from pre 


Five mills 
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National Sandwich Month Growing 
Into Important Food Promotion 


(See Editorial on Page 21) 


CHICAGO National Sandwich 
Month— organized by the Wheat 
Flour Institute for milling, baking 
and related food industries—is be- 
ginning to look dike one of the na- 
tion’s biggest promotions, institute 
headquarters says. 

The food editors of eight national 
magazines already have announced 
sandwich features for August. Total 
circulation for this group of maga- 
zines is more than 28 million—enough 
to reach every home in America. This 
vroup includes True Confessions, Sev- 
enteen, Parents’, the American Week- 
ly, Look, Family Circle, Woman's 
Home Companion and the Farm 
Journal. Food editors of another 
equally potent group of seven na- 
tional magazines have also indicated 
their plans for sandwich features in 
August. 

To this full-color showing in na- 
tional magazines, participant-spon- 
sors in the campaign add thousands 
of lines of newspaper editorial space, 
plus hours “of radio and_ television 
time. 

Support from food editors and 
writers in all media comes in recog- 
nition of the popularity of sandwich 
meals in August. These leaders in 
food acknowledge the need of readers 
and listeners for help in preparing 
and serving quick, nutritious, com- 
plete sandwich meals. 

Newspaper, radio and television ad- 
vertising in direct support of the Au- 
gust drive has already been sched- 
uled by a large group of partjcipant- 
sponsors. They look at the 30 million 
sandwiches served daily as a vehicle 
for their own individual brand-name 
products. They are using sandwiches 
to help sell soups, cheese, beer, but- 
ter, margarine, table-ready meats, 
produce, salad dressings, coffee, tea, 
milk, soft drinks, filings and dozens 
of other food items. 

Last year more than 70 leading 
brand-name food producers joined in 
the campaign. The list of participant- 
sponsors for “August-Is-Sandwich- 
Time,” 1953, may exceed 100—in- 
cluding many of the biggest names in 
food. 

In addition to the merchandising 
and editorial support, food associa- 
tions and consumer service or pub- 
licity departments in many com- 


panies are contributing to the cam- 
result will be an unprece- 


paign. The 







AUGUST 
Aa 


MAKE AMERICA'S FAVORITE YOUR FAVORITE 





POSTER—The 


theme of National 
Sandwich Month runs through the 
many promotional aids developed by 
the Wheat Flour Institute — from 
counter cards and table tents to ex- 
tra-large window banners. 


dented barrage of copy on complete 
sandwich meals. 

Progress is reported periodically 
to millers, bakers, supermarkets and 
food groups through National Sand- 
wich Month News. The next issue of 
the bulletin will reproduce several 
magazine editorial features, and de- 
tail that part of the promotion to 
date. Future issues will list the grow- 
ing number of names of participant- 
sponsors. 

Still to be covered in the program 
for August mailings are the radio, 
newspaper and television advertising 
salesmen. Separate material will al- 
so be released to the restaurant in- 
dustry, where interest is widespread 
and enthusiastic. 


Sampler Kits Bring Orders 

First mailing of more than 12,000 
“merchandising sampler’ kits to mill- 
ers, bakers, supermarkets and par- 
ticipant-sponsors brought an imme- 
diate flood of orders. The kit offers 
mats, artwork, signs, poster, shelf 
talkers, recipe leaflets and other ma- 
terials at less than cost. 

Theme of the 1953 drive is summed 
up in the “Sunnyday” family—Grand- 
pa, Grandma, two children (Suzie and 
Sonny) and mother and father. This 
“sales team” appears on all cam- 
paign materials. A number of the 


ENJOY A SANDWICH MEAL TODAY! 


“SUNNYDAY FAMILY’—One of the novel promotional aids developed by 
the Wheat Flour Institute for Sandwich Month is the “Sunnyday family”’— 
with the family’s children, parents and grandparents cooperating to push the 
sale of sandwiches and related food items tying in with the promotion. Each 
member of the family appears. on a table tent cut-out, so that restaurants 
may feature different items on the variety of cards. 


materials in the basic kit may be im- 
printed. 

All participants and sponsors—rep- 
resenting the many foods that go 
with, on or between bread in com- 
plete sandwich meals—are urged to 
make the campaign their own—each 
in his own way. For example, one 
mill (General Mills, Inc.) has sched- 
uled a full-color ad on sandwiches in 
Life and Look. Another mill offers 
special materials relating to rye 
bread sandwiches for bakery custo- 
mers. Two meat packers are running 
national advertising—one in regional 
markets through newspapers and the 
other full-color national magazine 
space. 

The campaign and available mate- 
rials divide easily into separate pro- 
motions for retail bakers, wholesale 
bakers, the producers of “sandwich 
foods,” restaurants and supermarkets. 
A special kit has been assembled for 
retail bakers. 

Mailings will continue to all groups. 
Questions or suggestions about the 
“August-Is-Sandwich-T ime” promo- 
tion should be addressed to Wheat 
Flour Institute, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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HEADS FT. WORTH FIRM 

FT. WORTH—Charles H. Newman, 
Jr., has been elected president of the 
Holsum Bread Co., Inc., Ft. Worth. 
Mrs. Charles H. Newman, Jr., has 
been named to her husband's former 
position of secretary-treasurer. J. J. 
Brown, sales manager, and B. C. 
Reid, Jr., have been elected vice 
presidents. 
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ADDINGTON WILL BUILD 
$2 MILLION ELEVATOR 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS The 
Addington Grain Co., Elkhart, Kan- 
sas, will build a new four million- 
bushel grain elevator here soon. It 
will boost this terminal's storage fa- 
cilities to nearly 32 million bushels. 

William Addington, head of the 
grain firm, announced that the cor- 
poration plans to start work within 
two or three months on the project 
Which will cost about $2 million. 

Design of the reinforced concrete 
bins will be hexagonal. 

In addition to extensive country 
elevator holdings, the Addington firm 
also has an elevator at Dumas, Texas, 
and operates the large hangars at the 
old Garden City Air Force base un- 
der lease as grain storage facilities. 
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E. J. Sperry Art 
Collection in Show 


CHICAGO—An unusual art exhibit 
opened in Chicago June 4, and is to 
run through June 10. 

The exhibit is unusual on two 
counts—its location and the type of 
art. The art is a one-man show of the 
monoprints of Edward Balchowsky, 
exhibited in a grocery store. The 
grocer is Saul Kassel, owner of the 
De Witt Food Mart, in the De Witt 
Hotel, Chicago. The art work belongs 
to the collection of E. J. Sperry, 
Sperry’s Personal Opinion, Chicago. 

The monoprints, 125 of them, are 
hung over the food counters around 
the walls of the shop, which is in the 
heavily populated near-north side 
district of Chicago. The pictures 
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themselves, averaging around one foot 
square, are multicolored daubs of 
paint, and comprise one of the most 
controversial and discussed forms of 
art. The first time one looks at one 
of the pictures, he thinks he sees 
something, but on the second look he 
is not so sure. Some of the pictures 
are named “Male and Female Danc- 
ing,” “The Pussy Cat,” “Three Panel, 
Horror of War,” and others. 

The artist was born in Frankfort, 
Ill., in 1916, and is one of the fore- 
most exponents of monoprints. He 
was selected to exhibit in ‘“‘The Draw- 
ings from Twelve Countries” (1945- 
1952) which was sponsored by the 
nation’s foremost art museums. He 
has exhibited in many other places, 
including a one-man show at the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 
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SON OF R. S. HJELMSETH 
SUFFERS FATAL INJURY 
DALLAS—James P. Hjelmseth, 19, 
son and only child of R. S. Hjelmseth, 
manager of Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Dallas, died June 1, two hours 
after crashing a single-engine plane 
into a field near Waxahachie, Texas. 
Mr. Hjelmseth, who had just com- 
pleted his sophomore year at South- 
ern Methodist University, was mak- 
ing practice crop-dusting flights over 
the Stockton Dusting Service runway 
when the plane nosed into a cotton 
field next to the landing field. He had 
been flying for three years. Cause of 
the crash was undetermined. 


DEATHS 


Daniel Donovan, 79, president of 
Donovan, Inc., Albert Lea, Minn., 
feed manufacturer, died recently of 
a heart ailment. 

















Arthur F. Elbert, 53, superinten- 
dent of the Standard Milling Co. 
plant in Minneapolis, died May 25. 
He is survived by Mrs. Elbert, a son 
and a daughter, and two sisters. 


James P. Hjelmseth, 19, son of R. S. 
Hjelmseth, manager of the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., Dallas, died June 
1 of injuries received when the plane 
he was piloting crashed. More details 
will be found above. 


Andrew N. Henjum, 80, formerly 
superintendent of the Minneapolis 
plant of King Midas Flour Mills, died 
June 6. Funeral services were held 
in Minneapolis June 9 and_ burial 
was made in Lakewood Cemetery. He 
is survived by a daughter, Mrs. John 
M. Belstler, four brothers and five 
sisters. 


Mrs. Josephine Clark Aylsworth, 
wife of George A. Aylsworth, veter- 
an Kansas City grainman, died at 
her home June 7 after suffering a 
heart attack. Mr. Aylsworth has been 
identified with the grain trade for 
over 50 years and is at present a 
freight agent for the Chicago, Great 
Western Railroad. Mrs. Aylsworth 
was the daughter of a prominent St. 
Joseph miller, the late Robert R. 
Clark, who was president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co. for many years. 
When the St. Joseph property was 
sold in 1925 to the Quaker Oats Co., 
Mr. Clark remained as manager of 
the organization until his retirement 
in 1938. A brother of Mrs. Aylsworth, 
William M. Clark, was assistant man- 
ager at St. Joseph for Quaker Oats 
until his death in 1947. Besides her 
husband, a daughter, two sons and a 
sister survive. 
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GRAIN SERVICE 


Guewywhere 





> an 





New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 
St. Louis Enid 
come City ee 

maha 

Minneapolis ar 
a San Francisco 

oledo Los Angeles 
Columbus Vancouver, B, C. 
Norfolk Washington, D. C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man. 


TERMINAL 
ELEVATORS 





Chicago Norfolk 
St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omaha Memphis 
sieneapens ae 
Bufelo Houston 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 





MILLING WHEATS 


FROM 


EVERY PRODUCING AREA 





The J.C. Lysle Milling Co. 


MILLERS OF 
HARD AND SOFT WHEAT 
FLOUR 


SINCE 1874 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB 








FOR QUA'ITY FLAN 


Hubbard *!'"":“: 


RP AND ECONOMY 
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New York Retail 
Bakers Told of 
Strength in Unity 


By GEORGE POTTS 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

BUFFALO—An over-all discussion 
of problems facing the retail baker, 
featuring industry leaders and of- 
fering five panel sessions on varied 
subjects, furnished the formula for 
a well balanced program presented 
at the convention and exposition of 
the New York State Association of 
Manufacturing Retail Bakers held 
here May 31-June 2. 

Stressing the need for a stronger 
national organization with increased 
membership as “the salvation of the 
retail baking industry,” Bernard E. 
Godde, Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., past president of 
the American Retail Bakers Assn., 
keynoted the convention by calling 
upon the bakers to consider the in- 
dustry as a group and not as indi- 
vidual bakeries. 

He declared that the industry must 
get recognition and “be felt” to get 
government support and_ research 
such as other industries are getting 
and recommended a full public rela- 
tions and advertising job. 

Mr. Godde urged the bakers to be 
community-minded and take an ac- 
tive part in community affairs. 
Touching on prices, he declared they 
must be high enough to reflect costs 
and a fair margin of profits for a 
good quality product. 

He saw the frozen products move- 
ment as a step towards making re- 
tail baking a “daytime industry” 
that can attract youth to the trade. 


Freezing Gets Airing 

This subject of frozen bakery prod- 
ucts had a thorough airing during 
a panel discussion at the opening 
session. The panel speakers noted 
that bake-and-freeze was more prac- 
tical than freeze-and-bake, with the 
products ready to sell when thawed. 
They viewed this as true of practi- 
cally all baked goods with the pos- 
sible exception of pies. 

Comments by the panel indicated 
that in some cases business had in- 
creased as much as 20% through 
the introduction of frozen products, 
that birthday cake sales increased 
because they could offer immediate 
sales while customers waited for 
quick, final decorations; cheese cakes 
could be sold right out of the freez- 
er for baking at home, and a far 
greater variety of products could be 
offered. 

One observer noted that, contrary 
to some opinions, cakes could be 
refrozen and still have good quality, 
although the practice was not rec- 
ommended. 

Panel members included: Charles 
Schutz, Buffalo; Andrew Kmetz, Buf- 
falo; Jack Stroell, Bronx and Paul 
Miklusak, Bronx. 

Dr. Louis A. King, sanitation di- 
rector of the American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago, speaking on a panel 
covering sanitation problems in the 
bakery, noted the advance in clean- 
liness practices through the work of 
the Baking Industry Sanitation 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 




















THE LONG PROVEN MERIT OF 
KELLY'S FAMOUS THROUGH- 
OUT MANY YEARS IS OUR 
PLEDGE THAT KELLY FLOURS 
ALWAYS WILL BE EQUAL OF 
THE BEST. 





WILLIAM KELLY 


MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON »* KANSAS 


CAPACITY 5000 SACKS DAILY 
GRAIN STORAGE 1000,000 BUS. 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. s* 2008" 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Looking for Facts About the Flour, 
Feed, Grain and Baking Industries ? 


You'll Find Them In The-Northwestern- Miller 


1953 ALMANACK 


This comprehensive reference book of facts and statistical infor- 
mation is published annually as a supplement to The Northwest- 
ern Miller. It brings together much valuable material to be kept 
for easy-to-use reference throughout the year. 


STANDARD FEATURES ARE: 
FLOUR— FEEDS— 


Packaging Laws Kules Governing Peed Trade 
Production Definitions of Grain By-Products 
Exports and Imports beedstuffs Analysis Table 

World Import Duties Farm Animal Population 


BAKING— State Laws 
State Baking Laws FOREIGN— 


List of Industrial Movies Regulations 
List of Baking Schools Bleaching Flour, Self-Rising Flour 


Census Report or > 
List of Largest Bakeries Packaging 


GRAIN— 


Wheat Standards 
Corn Standards 
Contract Grades 
Elevator Capacity 


The Almanack Number is available 
without charge to new subscribers of 
The Northwestern Miller on request 
and is sold separately at $2 per copy. 


The Northwestern Miller 
118 South Sixth St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Check One: 


| 
| 
[ Please send the Almanack without charge | 
and enter my subscription to The North- ; 

| 

| 

| 


MAIL 
COUPON 


western Miller—one year, $4; two years, $7. 
Send the Almanack Number only—$2 per 
copy. 

Enclosed $....... | 


TODAY 
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GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


Centenmal FLOURING MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


Ti 


MILLS AT SPOKANE 


WENATCHEE RITZVILLE - 


ee oo 
NEW SPOKANE_MILk... ONE OF 


THE. WORLD’S: MOST “MODERN 


PORTLAND 


Standards Committee in promoting 
uniformity of equipment construc- 
tion. He saw this activity as a marked 
step towards better over-all cleanli- 
ness and infestation control. 











Sanitation Considerations 





6,500,000 Paty : , 
Bushels This speaker listed rodents, in- 
Country and sects and people as the three most 






Terminal important considerations in good 
sanitation, with the latter the hard- 
est to control. He stated that most 
problems could be controlled through 
good cleaning, but that haste and 
laziness of employees could be a 
stumbling block in good cleanliness. 
He recommended traps inside the 
plant for rodent control and the use 
of 3% methoxychlor and %% Lin- 
dane in a deodorized oil for an in- 
Pea secticide. He concluded by outlin- 
ae ing services available through his 
: organization for better sanitation. 
Adam Metz, president of the Bak- 
ers Mutual Insurance Co., New York, 





appearing on this panel, reviewed the 





FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


ad WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 


retail industry in the past 50 years, 
noting the advances in nutrition, 
quality of ingredients and sanitation. 

The program of the first day of 


€ the convention was rounded out with 


a panel session covering a proposed 
association hospital plan for em- 
ployees featuring Gordon Brown of 











the Prudential Insurance Co.; Henry 
Heim, New York; Paul Miklusak, 





Bronx, and Peter Braida, New York. 





TLOUR 


Low Protein 
Mellow Type 


TWO BAKERY- TESTED 
QUALITY FLOURS 


WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS teed 


Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
A 


labama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 








Ransom C. Hall, Kenmore Bak- 
ery, Kenmore, N.Y., opened the con- 
vention and surrendered the chair to 
Henry Hoer, Hoer’s Bakery, Bronx, 
president of the association, who act- 
ed as chairman of the session. 

Three_ representatives of the 
ARBA were featured on the pro- 
gram the second day of the conven- 
t10n. 

William F. Thie, Virginia Bakery, 
Cincinnati, ARBA president, lead-off 


High 
Protein 








107 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
«a THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 


CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark 





GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. *";')° 


BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent tual help and foster 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 


speaker of the session, saw the re- 
tail industry as “Sound, not only 
because of size, but because we 
serve.” He predicted the industry 
would stay in a strong position but 
“poor businessmen and poor mer- 
chandisers will not survive.” 

He urged the bakers to lend mu- 
exchange of 
ideas within their local groups. He 
further counselled the bakers to 
keep up with other industries in 
labor relations, and suggested sales 
promotion tie-ins in the city or com- 
munity. 

The appeal for a stronger group 
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MILLING 
ENGINEERS, 


INC. 
~ 
Designers and Builders 
for the 
Grain Processing Industries 
. 
1911 Baltimore «+ Kansas City, Mo. 

















“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








ALFALFA MEAL 


Sun-Cured and Dehydrated 
NATIONAL ALFALFA 
DEHYDRATING & MILLING CO, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 





BAKERY FLOURS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
fONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 


























The Great Southwest offers the finest wheats 
in all ranges of protein for shipment in any 
direction. And we offer the finest of service 
to millers. We are closely in touch with mar- 
kets. From experience, we have a wide 
knowledge of millers’ problems. And we 
conduct our business on the principle that 
extra care and extra effort are priceless in- 
gredients of every transaction. 


GRAIN CORPORATION 





KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. *« GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 


Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





GARLAND MILLS 


INC. 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 











BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 








. . s . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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The Williams Bros. Co. 

Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S. A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bonght from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 
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ARNOLD 


ooillliies 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 





A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS . MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn 














DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


we BUHLER 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 








HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














e y ° ‘ ” 
“Whitewater Flour 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Growr 
WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO, 


Whitewater, Kansas 








é ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 
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through increased membership in 
ARBA was also voiced by Charles 
Schupp, Schupp’s Pastry Shop, Wash- 
ington, D.C., third vice president of 
ARBA, who called for an active drive 
by members to get fellow bakers 
into the association. 

“Every baker actually benefits, and 
it is up to his conscience to en- 
roll and pay dues,” he declared. 

In conclusion, he reviewed the aids 
in production, merchandising, selling 
and management offered through the 
association. 

The third ARBA representative, B. 
L. Schmitzer, display and merchan- 
dising counsellor, Pittsburgh, offered 
a remarkable demonstration of the 
use of crepe paper, corrugated dis- 
play paper, flowers, foil and styro- 
foam in modern bakery displays. 

A further note on sales promo- 
tion was offered by Fritz Schmidt, 
president of Queens Master Bakers 
Assn., who noted the success of a 
radio program in the area pointing 
out how it had increased sales and 
spurred association interest. 

Two panel sessions were offered 
on the program the second day, with 
the first covering the over-all subject 
of costs and the necessity of a good 
cost accounting system, and the sec- 
ond devoted;to merchandising. 

The costs panel featured L. Carroll 
Cole, Cole Bakeries, Inc., Muskegon, 
Mich., as principal speaker and mod- 
erator with the following on the 
panel: Ransom Hall, Kenmore, N.Y.; 
Peter J. Braida, New York, secretary 
of the group, and Paul Miklusak, 
Bronx. 

The second panel session on mer- 
chandising featured Arthur Pile, 
Hough’s Home Bakery, Cleveland, as 
lead-off speaker and moderator, with 
comments and answers to questions 
from the floor by William Schon- 
leber, Rochester, and John Benkert, 
Great Neck, N.Y. 

The session was called to order 
by Charles Schutz, president of the 
Buffalo Retail Bakers Assn., with 
Charles Vogel, Utica, acting as chair- 
man. 

Social highlight of the convention 
was the annual banquet staged in 
the grand ballroom of the Hotel 
Statler, where the convention was 
held. 

All of the convention registrants 
were guests of Henry & Henry, Inc., 
Buffalo, for a buffet dinner and tour 
of the plant the evening of June 1 
prior to a bus ride to Niagara Falls. 

The convention offered an exhibit 
outside the meeting room featuring 
materials, ingredients and supplies of 
26 exhibitors. 

Charles Vogel, Vogel's Bakery, 
Utica, was elected president of the 
association at a business meeting con- 
cluding the convention. He succeeds 
Henry Hoer, Hoer’s Bakery, Bronx. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing are: Walter G. Bauer, Bauer's 
Famous Bakery, Brooklyn, first vice 
president; Robert Johnson, Johnson's 
Bakery, Rochester, second vice presi- 
dent; Paul Miklusak, Royal Bakery, 
Bronx, third vice president, and Kar] 
Stock, Stock’s Bakery, Brooklyn, re- 
elected treasurer. Peter Braida, New 
York, is secretary of the association. 
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$150,000 ELEVATOR 

JAMESTOWN, KANSAS-—A new 
$150,000 co-operative grain elevator 
is under construction here. The struc- 
ture will contain five tanks, with 15 
bins. A charter for the co-operative 
was granted last March. The com- 
mittee which will direct the manage- 
ment consists of Charles Anderson, 
John Christensen and Tryman John- 
son. 


Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Statt of 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 
Wichita, Kansas 
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ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 
Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 
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The Embarrassed 
Cow 


From the Farm Journal 


The dairy cow is embarrass®. The 
spotlight of national publicity has 
suddenly been turned on her and she 
isn’t quite dressed for the occasion. 

Millions of taxpayers are angrily 
watching their dollars being paid out 

a million or so dollars a day—to 
buy butter that the government 
doesn't know what to do with. Being 
also consumers, the taxpayers would 
just as leave buy the butter them- 
selves if the price were competitive. 

The cow's friends—-producers, 
processors, distributors, and all—can- 
not escape some degree of blame for 
this embarrassing situation. Their 
principal mistake has been to help 
politicians build up the dilemma. They 
went along with the idea of being 
benefited at public expense. 

The unhappy cow has taken her 
place alongside the potato as an ex- 
ample of what happens when govern- 
ment tries to solve problems which it 
can’t solve. People, not the politicians, 
can and do solve them. If the cow's 
friends had spent as much on research 
and on selling as they have spent on 
lobbying, she could have been spared 
the humiliation. 

What the cow needs most now is a 
magnificent dose of plain old Ameri- 
can salesmanship and enterprise. She 
has been benefited out of the butter 
market because a competitior, thor- 
oughly energized with self-help, com- 
petitive spirit, research, advertising 
and salesmanship, has undersold and 
outsold her. 

Yet the dairy cow has advantages. 
Her butter competitor has only one 
product to sell. She can sell milk in 
any of several forms — cream, ice 
cream, and cheese, as well as butter. 
If she sells enough more of them, her 
butter surplus won't hurt any more. 

Fortunately for good old bossy, her 
best friends now are planning to do 
what should have been done long ago. 
They begin to realize that bossy’s real 
boss is the consumer. Some of them, 
of course, can’t think of. anything so 
simple as just going out to cell dairy 
products. They want something com- 
plicated, like a tricky price s)stem. 

What the cow needs is a realistic 
price on each of her highly meritori- 
ous products. Then each can_ be 
pushed tor all it's worth. The cow’s 
competitors in the food-and-drink 
market have no advantages that she 
cannot tace 


——-RBREA s 





THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BREAKFAST-FOOD INSANITY— 
Half a century ago the food faddists 
were riding hard and fast on prepared 
breakfast Surveying — this 
scene The Northwestern Miller re- 
ported: 

“The breakfast-food fad has be- 
come the constant theme of song 
and jest and for more than a year 
the humorists have been making 


cereals. 
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merry with the preposterous claims 
of the fancy food makers. It has been 
fun for the boys but death to the 
fads and the sheriff and receiver have 
lately been finding good business in 
the neighborhood of the fool fad food 
factories. Capitalists who invested in 
these ill-fated enterprises in the be- 
lief that their product was to sup- 
plant flour in popular estimation are 
now realizing their mistake. Orders 
are hard to get and the great boom in 
‘health’ foods has completely collapsed. 
This is sad for the investors, but the 
singular mania for eating well-adver- 
tised trash instead of good, healthy 
food, which has recently swept the 
country, left other and much worse 
evil in its train. 

“Frequent cases of insanity result- 
ant from accepting the advice of the 
fad-food makers have been reported 
and many deaths have been due from 
the same cause; in one instance a 
victim died from appendicitis caused 
by a steady diet of the very ‘health’ 
food which was advertised as a sure 
preventive of that disease. Meantime, 
white flour has entirely regained its 
position at the head of the list of 
wholesome things to eat and the tre- 
mendously advertised attack upon its 
good name has recoiled, as might have 
been expected, upon the heads of the 
liars who made it, with disastrous 
results. 

“Many singular cases of insanity 
have occurred as a result of the fad- 
food habit, but the queerest habit is 
that of a poor victim named Lovell 
who was recently taken in custody 
at Meriden, Conn., and sent back 
to his home in Towa, stark mad on 
breakfast foods. This unfortunate 
became addicted to the ‘health’-food 
habit. He read the advertisements in 
the daily papers and he believed what 
they said. He prided himself upon 
being the first in his town to try every 
new food that would appear on the 


“—— 








market. He limited his diet entirely 
to this trash and became an authority 
on the much-vaunted merits of the 
new era in concentrated eatables. At 
first his friends merely smiled at 
what they thought was a harmless 
idiosyncrasy and listened to his prat- 
tle about the latest arrival on the 
grocer’s shelf. Later, they began to 
look upon him as a nuisance with 
his extravagant claims for certain 
foods, but finally they realized that 
what had been a mere fad was be- 
coming a serious mental derange- 
ment. They, therefore, sent him East 
for a trip in the hope that he would 
be diverted from the subject and re- 
sume his normal condition. Unhappily 
the malady had gone too far; in- 
stead of improving he rapidly grew 
worse and at Meriden he became a 
raving maniac. He was shipped home, 
shouting unceasingly a conglomera- 


tion of meaningless words’ con- 
taining syllables from more than 


a hundred different brands of break- 
fast foods. 

“This is the story as it appears in 
the Associated Press dispatches, and 
it has the appearance of being the 
relation of a sober fact and not a 
mere newspaper yarn. It is probable 
enough. Anyone who will eat much 
of the cheap rubbish which is put 
up in fancy packages, labeled with 
a silly name and sold at a high price 
as pure and wholesome food will suf- 
fer physical weakening which in time 
will affect the mind as well as the 
body. A steady diet of such slops 
together with a course of reading 
consisting of health-food advertising 
in pamphlets and newspapers is quite 
enough to produce insanity. The 
names alone of some of these so- 
called foods are so idiotic that a 
mere list of them sounds like ravings 
of a mind diseased. 

“Based on the assumption that 
more than half of the world was 





“The flour competition,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 


















River Roller Mills, “is hell-roarin’, still an’ all 
it ain’t complicated by the evils of consign- 
ment. I recolleck how Hy Gallup, 
who runs the mill up to Forked 
Tree, got all het up a few years 
back when he found what Pap 
Stone, over to the store, was doin’ 
with a couple of tons Hy had sent 
down on what he called consign- 
ment, meanin’ that ef’n the mar- 


ket went down Pap wouldn’t 
lose nothin’ on it. What’s 
Pap up an’ do but set the 


whole lot to one side as_ sort of 
insurance an’ then go right on 
buyin’ an’ sellin’ Fetchit’s Pride 


for cash in response to the cryin’ demand of an enlightened 


public.” 


> 
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weak-minded and could be made to 
believe any nonsense if it were suffi- 
ciently well advertised, a legion of 
‘health’-food factories sprang into ex- 
istence, managed by crack-brained 
schemers who were able to get finan- 
cial backing from mellow-headed 
capitalists. They came, they saw, and 
they advertised. For a time the pub- 
lic took the bait, but in a little while 
the extravagance of the claims made 
by the rival makers defeated their 
object and now the end has come and 
common-sense has again asserted it- 
self, leaving the crazy health-food 
makers with their cvazy inventors to 
join in a march to the insane asylum 
of the country where they will meet 
the crazy victims of their movement, 


and honest wholesome, white flour 
emerges from the contest stronger 
and better and more popular than 
ever.” 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


“& & % PLEASE OMIT FLOWERS 
—As it must to all governmental bu- 
reaus, death came April 29 to the 
Office of Price and Wage Stabiliza- 
tion. 

Fathered by Dr. Alan Valentine, 
these lusty, squalling infants were 
born Oct. 16, 1950. The regulatory 
twins quickly sprang to maturity and 
soon thereafter contracted a severe 
case of controlitis. Specialists called 
in for consultation on Nov. 4, 1952, 
by the American public, scheduled an 
operation on the ailing twins. The 
operation was a success and the pa- 
tients died. 

A handful of close associates who 
were, and still are, supported by the 
deceased will attend the wake which 
lasts until June 30. On that day, the 
bodies will be interred in a vault 
in Warehouse File Cemetery, Wash- 
ington, D.C.—Fertilizer News, Pub- 
lished by the National Fertilizer 
Assn. 
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Individual freedom and citi- 
zenship responsibility depend 
upon the principle of helping 
the individual to help himself. 
It is possible through individual 
and group action to solve many 
problems and achieve objective 
locally with a minimum of fed- 
eral assistance and _ control.— 
Esra Benson, Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 
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VIGNETTE OF EVENING 
Dusk brings a storm of fireflies 
To flicker in the wheat, 

And flash above the clover fields 
Cool sparks in summer’s heat. 





And while the glow-worms seek the 
dew, 

The new moon’s silver horn 

Blows forth a little gust of wind 

To sing among the corn. 


Maud E. Uschold 
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ON LETTING GEORGE DO IT 

RE millers and bakers right out in front, 
A spearheading National Sandwich Month? Ap- 
parently not. Or, to put the matter a little more 
charitably, not yet. 

This observation is based on early returns from 
the effort to put promotion materials in the hands 
of those who must make use of them if the pro- 
gram is to meet with success. 

Twelve thousand “merchandising sampler” kits 
were sent out by Wheat Flour Institute a couple 
of weeks ago to millers, bakers, supermarkets and 
participant-sponsors of various kinds. The kit con- 
tained mats, artwork, signs, posters, shelf talkers, 
recipe leaflets and other materials, all available 
than cost. Ten days later one mill had 
ordered a few kits. Small bakers had ordered a 
few more, and none had been ordered by big chain 
bakers. Best response was from supermarkets. 


at less 


After a difficult year millers elected to “con- 
serve their resources.” Bakers set up a field or- 
ganization and a consumer service program. Both 
groups determined to go to work harder on 
economy programs of promising and proved merit. 
They put themselves on the spot. They said to 
their promotion staffs, “Give us the materials and 
we'll do the rest.” It was their job from there on. 

Last year more than 70 leading brand-name 
food producers were induced to join in on the 
August sandwich drive. It was hoped that this 
year the number could be raised to 100. It was 
hoped, too, that in addition to merchandising and 
editorial support, food associations and consumer 
service or publicity departments in many com- 
panies would contribute to the campaign, and that 
the result would be an unprecedented barrage of 
copy on complete sandwich meals. 

But all this depended upon push, and it was 
obvious and understood that the push would have 
to come mostly from millers and bakers. Perhaps 
it is too early to pass judgment, but up to now 
George is doing it. 
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SPECULATION A NECESSITY 
N IT long ago Holbrook Working of the Food 


Research Institute, Stanford University, 
read a paper before the Western Farm Economics 
Assn. which seemed from its title (“Western Needs 
for Futures Trading”) to be of rather limited scope 
but which in fact was a broad general treatise on 
the present status of futures trading and current 
attitudes toward it. The importance of his general 
conclusion is disclosed in this statement: 

“Futures trading, I think, has recently not 
received as much attention as it deserves from 
economists, and it has tended to fall into unwar- 
ranted disrepute. Speculation in some commodities 
is necessary unless centralized management of the 
economy is to displace free enterprise. The criti- 
cisms of the speculation that futures 
trading been in large part ill- 
founded, and the experiments at management of 
the economy which have been tried as a substitute 
have revealed shortcomings of management that 
call for a reconsideration of the merits of free 
enterprise.” 


sorts of 


facilitates have 


Futures trading has receded in importance in 
the U.S. during the last 10 or 15 years, and it 
continues in Canada only for the minor grains. 
Under socialistic government, futures trading in 
agricultural commodities came to a complete stop 
in Great Britain. The recession of futures trading 
seemed to many to be the first stage of a trend 
leading to their complete disappearance. But Mr. 
Working now finds evidence that the recession may 
already have ceased and that futures trading may 
shortly resume its longer-time trend of growing 
importance. In support of this view he said in his 
Western Farm Economics address: 

“Futures markets will stand or fall according 
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to whether the free and economically advanced 
peoples of the world continue to believe in the 
virtues of free competitive markets, or choose to 
replace them with centralized management of 
prices, production and stocks, and management 
also to some degree of consumption. If free 
markets continue in commodities such as have had 
futures trading, futures trading will continue and 
expand, simply because it is an inherently advan- 
tageous sort of trading in free markets for an 
important class of basic commodities. 


“Centralized management of one sort or an- 
other has replaced or restricted the operation of 
free markets because dissatisfaction with some 
aspects of the economic system in which those 
markets found a place has led to experimentation 
with other methods. In Britain, wartime controls, 
and later the experiments of the Labor Govern- 
ment, left little place for free markets in com- 
modities which use futures trading. In Canada, a 
free market in wheat could not continue in the 
presence of the Canadian bulk purchasing agree- 
ment with Britain and the International Wheat 
Agreement. In the U.S., the freedom of markets 
has been restricted by federal action through 
agricultural price supports, ceiling prices, and 
government stock-piling, and by international 
action through the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 


“But the various sorts of management adopted 
to correct undesirable characteristics attending 
the operation of free markets have not fulfilled 
the hopes with which they were initiated. They 
have, moreover, produced some _ objectionable 
results of their own. The advocates of management 
as a substitute for free markets can still argue 
that the faults so far observed can be corrected 
by better management or by more management; 
but evidence is accumulating that the undesirable 
phenomena of free markets, for which correction 
was sought, were not faults of free markets but 
consequences of attendant conditions. Evidence is 
accumulating that freedom of markets should be 
restored and maintained and that improvements 
should be sought through corrective efforts direct- 
ed at the conditions which have been the main real 
cause of what were mistakenly regarded as defects 
of free markets.” 

Where economic management in the field of 
agriculture has taken the form of price support 
and stock-piling, grave problems of adjusting pro- 
duction and consumption have emerged. In the 
US., potatoes are perhaps the most glaring 
example. Governmental accumulation of wheat, 
corn and cotton stocks has not prevented the 
occurrence of large price fluctuations. The loan 
program for agricultural products has not operated 
to reduce the tendency for crop prices to be lower 
at about harvest time than later in the year. When 
we sought by management, in the years immediate- 
ly after the war, to scrape up all the wheat that 
could be had for shipment to needy peoples abroad, 
bureaucratic management, Mr. Working assures 
us, prevented exports from reaching as large a 
total as they would have if the markets had been 
left free. This happened, he says, partly because 
management tried to serve two masters, and while 
seeking to expand exports, sought also to avoid 
the price increases that were needed to prevent 
wasteful consumption at home. And it happened 
partly because management by government 


agencies was either ill-informed or inept and held 





back unnecessarily large domestic reserves at a 
time when reserves should have been cut to a 
minimum. 

Few students in this fieid of economics will be 
likely to dispute Mr. Working’s conclusion that 
experimentation with substitutes for free markets 
has strengthened the case for freedom of markets, 
and has demonstrated that much of the past criti- 
cism of free markets was mistakenly directed at 
the markets when it should have been directed 
at conditions which they merely reflected. The 
time seems ripe, indeed, to reappraise the merits 
of free markets, and therefore of futures markets. 


CANADIAN FLOUR PROMOTION 


, pee is no magic formula for selling flour 
in overseas markets. It can’t be done by 
mirrors. Much time, money and effort have to be 
expended to get results, and on this point, if on 


no others, U. S. and Canadian millers will be in 
full accord. 


U. S. first to align themselves 
with the changed conditions which have charac- 
terized the export flour industry in recent years. 
The appointment of Gordon P. Boals as a flour 
expediter was a significant development, the im- 
portance of which appears not to have escaped the 
Canadian competition. Canadian millers now have 
come up with a plan of their own calling for the 
formation of a joint action committee charged 
with the task of consolidating old markets and 
finding new ones. The committee, under John L. 
Cavanagh, who combines service to the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., as export manager, with 
service as chairman of the booster group, repre- 
sents 99% of Canada’s milling capacity. 


millers were 


Just how far trade should rely on government 
assistance in promoting business is debatable. 
There are some who think government could and 
should do more. Others pray for a minimum of 
government assistance, which too often is merely 
disastrous interference. Canada is fortunate, how- 
ever, in having at its command one really benevo- 
ent government aid. This is a glamorous booklet 
extolling the merits of Canadian wheat and flour. 


No dreary exposition of official facts and figures 
is this promotional publication. The makeup and 
layout would do credit to the highest paid public 
relations expert. Most of the content is pictorial. 
Words are kept to an effective minimum. Even 
the scientific data, provided under the direction of 
Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, chief chemist of the Board 
of Grain Commissioners and immediate past presi- 
dent of the American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, is in eminently readable form. 


The members of Canada’s official foreign trade 
service promise that the booklet will go to wheat 
buyers all over the world. French and Spanish 
versions will supplement the original English edi- 
tion. Flour millers will see that copies reach their 
importer connections in the 100 countries and ter- 
ritories where Canadian flour finds a market. The 
cost to them will be nothing. The government 
foots the bill and charges it to the account of 
improved foreign trade. 


But Canadian millers are not permitting their 
government to carry the export ball alone. Every 
year a mammoth International Trade Fair is held 
in Toronto and buyers come from all over the 
world. Through their export committee, millers 
have taken a booth for the two-week run of the 
fair and are presenting an exhibit worthy of their 
industry. They do not leave the booth entirely to 
a presiding cutie. Under the direction of Herbert 
A. E. Collins, export manager for Western Canada 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., and chairman of the publicity 
committee, they will man it themselves and tell 
the story of Canadian flour Canadian 
millers can tell it. 


as only 
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Canadian Comment cece By George E. Swarbreck 





Business Improving 


An improvement in flour sales and 
in the sales of products made from 
flour is a noticeable feature of the 
Canadian business scene at the pres- 
ent time. Many firms are reporting 
increased turnovers as a result of 
operations in the past six months and 
unless there is an unexpected reces- 
sion financial statements at the end 
of 12 months’ operations should show 
some substantial improvements. 

Sales of flour to overseas countries 
are running ahead of those reported 
at the same time last year and though 
inquiries have dwindled in the past 
two weeks, there is little doubt that 
last year’s total export barrelage will 
be exceeded. Similarly the domestic 
market is buoyant with bakers main- 
taining their demands at normal 
levels. The downward trend in per 
capita bread consumption, apparent 
in recent years, appears to have been 
checked and the situation is looked 
upon as satisfactory by the bakers. 
Though the trade felt that enrich- 
ment, introduced into Canada for the 
first time Feb. 2, 1953, would not be- 
gin to be effective for at least two 
years, part of this situation is at- 
tributed to the enthusiastic accep- 
tance of vitamins by consumers. 


Ancillary Trades 


In the ancillary ,trades, large users 
of flour, the trend is similar. Canadian 
Food Products, Ltd., which operates 
a number of bakeries and restaurants 
throughout Canada, reports that 
operations in the first 24 weeks of 
the present financial year showed a 








George E. L. Baker 


NEW POSITION. CREATED 
BY LONDON TRADE GROUP 


LONDON Leslie D. Goldsmith, 
Mardorf, Peach & Co., Ltd., has been 
elected to a further year of office as 
president of the London Flour Trade 
Assn. Gordon Ravenscroft, Ross T. 
Smyth & Co., Ltd., continues as vice 
president. 

W. T. Odam, Mardorf, Peach & 
Co., Ltd., was reaffirmed as secretary 
of the group while George E. L. Bak- 
er, Vaughan, Thomas & Co., Ltd., as- 
sumed the newly created post of as- 
sistant secretary. Mr. Baker also 
joins the executive committee. 





net profit of $5,574 as opposed to the 
loss of $109,363 in the corresponding 
period last year. 

Consolidated sales totaled $7,600,- 
332, up $375,000 from the totals a 
year earlier. 

The chairman, E. W. Bickle, be- 
lieves that a favorable trend has now 
been established and in this view he 
is joined by a number of senior ex- 
ecutives in the retail trade. Almost 
without exception, firms report bet- 
ter business. 

Catelli Food Products, Ltd., active 
in the spaghetti and macaroni trades 
also reports that business so far this 
year is ahead of the same period in 
1952. Earnings are also higher, de- 
spite increased costs, and the com- 
pany is optimistic about its prospects 
for the balance of 1953. 


Wheat Endangered 


Heavy rains on the prairies, with a 
number of rivers reported to be in 
flood, are causing concern in the 
western prairies. In Alberta it is re- 
ported that 500,000 acres of wheat 
have been washed out and fears are 
held for crops in other areas. 

In Saskatchewan 30% of the seeded 
crop is reported to be under water 
and field work has been delayed three 


weeks. This means that the prairie 
target of nearly 26 million acres sown 
to wheat may not be reached. Seeding 
had already been subjected to delay 
and when conditions are again favor- 
able it will be too late to sow wheat 
and more land will be turned over to 
coarse grains. 

From Moose Jaw comes a report 
that the plant of the Robin Hood 
Flour Mills, Ltd., has been damaged 
by water. The basement, the mill, of- 
fices and warehouse were flooded and 
pumps were unable to cope with the 
flow. 


Mercury Treated 


The Board of Grain Commissioners, 
through the secretary, K. Hlynka, 
has warned that heavy fines may be 
levied against firms or individuals de- 
livering grain treated with mercury 
to a licensed elevator for storage or 
sale. 

An individual farmer who offers 
treated grain will be liable to not 
more than three months in prison or 
a fine of $500. A corporation will be 
liable to a fine not exceeding $1,000. 
Mr. Hlynka states that every precau- 
tion must be taken to prevent poison- 
ous grain from entering commercial 
food channels. 
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VENEZUELA POSTPONES 
DATE FOR CERTIFICATES 


WASHINGTON — Word has been 
received from U.S. officials in Cara- 
cas indicating that Venezuela has 
postponed the effective date for re- 
quiring certificates of purity for 
wheat flour and other food products 
from May 31 to Nov. 30, 1953, the 
Millers National Federation reports. 

The date of May 31 had been the 
goal of the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Health for implementing regulations 
developed in accordance with the 
Pure Food and Beverage Law of 
April 4, 1941, of that country. This 
empowered the Minister of Health 
and Social Welfare to require a cer- 
tificate of purity on every shipment 
of any kind of food. 

As a result of a number of exporter 
problems, however, and official efforts 
being made to facilitate shipments in 
accordance with the regulations, the 
Venezuelan officials have now agreed 
to the postponement. 

The law of 1941 provided for regis- 
tration of all food products being 
shipped to Venezuela in bulk contain- 
ers, e. g., bags of flour, canned goods, 
etc. The MNF said many if not most 
U.S. mills are believed to have al- 
ready registered flour brands. It ap- 
pears that registration will be com- 
pulsory sooner or later, the MNF 
said, and exporters will facilitate 
imports of their products by having 
them registered. ° 








Overseas Newsnotess ... ny the Nortnwestern Mitter’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





Chicago Gives Hope 
The recent slide in wheat futures 
on the Chicago market has been seen 
as a source of comfort by members 
of the British grain trade. It is not 
expected that this trend will mean 
necessarily that they will be able to 
buy Britain’s requirements of wheat 
at less than the new International 
Wheat Agreement Price of $2.05 bu. 
but they do think that the possibili- 
ties have been strengthened. How- 
ever, to the extent that Chicago fu- 
tures are a barometer of the state 
of the international wheat market, 
though influenced by U.S. farm price 
support policies, the slide is looked 
upon as providing a ray of hope. 
Examining the drop, the British 
commentators see it as_ entirely 
against the seasonal trend. Most im- 
porting countries, it has been pointed 
out, have been adopting a go slow 
policy in covering their requirements 
under the new agreement and the 
British see in this attitude a support 
for their own theories on the way 
prices will go in the future. Bolster- 
ing them in their ideas are the fair 
crop prospects and the heavy car- 
ryovers estimated for the main 
wheat growing countries of the world, 
particularly the U.S. and Canada. 
Another angle stressed by the 
British observers, in pointing to an 
increase of 840 million bushels in last 
year’s total world crop compared 
with that of 1951-52, is the better 
geographical distribution of supplies. 
The balance was better inasmuch as 
the increase was apparent not only 
in the four main exporting countries 
but also in most of the importing 
countries, with Pakistan as a notable 
exception. This made buyers less de- 
pendent on imports and resulted in 
international wheat shipments being 
assessed at 20% lower than normal. 





The conclusion is drawn that be- 
tween the large surpluses from the 
last crops and the improving pros- 
pects reported for the new crop sup- 
plies in 1953-54 can hardly be less 
plentiful than during 1952-53. 


Shift in Supplies 

The secretariat of the Food & 
Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations has published a re- 
port detailing the shift in wheat 
supplies which has given North 
America an edge as the chief ex- 
porter of wheat and flour to deficit 
nations. 

The report was prepared for sub- 
mission to the Committee on Com- 
modity Problems which met in Rome 
June 3 and will conclude June 10. It 
shows that while before the war the 
dollar area supplied 35% of the 
world’s requirements of wheat, the 
figure in the period 1948-51 was al- 
most 70%. In 1952, largely as a re- 
sult of the poor crop in the Argentine, 
the proportion rose to 85%. 

In Europe, the fall in production 
after the war provoked the tempor- 
ary expedient of higher wheat im- 
ports while in Asia a decline in the 
supply of rice caused a hike in im- 
ports from 1.3 million tons before 
the war to 7 million tons in 1951-52 
of which 60% came from the dollar 
area. 

In presenting these figures, the sec- 
retariat acknowledges that they ex- 
aggerate the real shift in sources of 
supply to the extent that drouths in 
India and the Argentine, together 
with the restocking and hoarding of 
supplies after the outbreak of war 
in Korea, inflated the postwar totals 
while the bad crops in 1934 and 1936 
reduced the export availability of the 
dollar area. 


Moreover, the shift was facilitated 
by a mitigation of the shortage of dol- 
lars under the American aid pro- 
grams. Without this, the need for an 
even greater shift of demand for 
imports from dollar commodities to 
nondollar commodities would have 
been felt much more acutely. 

Taking a long term view the secre- 
tariat concludes that the dependence 
of the rest of the world on North 
America has so far not been greatly 
lessened. For western European im- 
porting nations dollar wheat im- 
ports still represent the largest item 
in their bill for food, averaging one 
third of the whole. 

Though the _ possibilities of  in- 
creased production in the importing 
countries are not ruled out, such an 
increase will of necessity be gradu- 
al, the report maintains. 


Flour Loaned 


An acute food shortage has devel- 
oped in the Maldive Islands in the 
Indian Ocean. 

As a result of an appeal for assist- 
ance the government of Ceylon im- 
mediately shipped 7,500 bags of flour 
on a loan basis. Ceylon, having no 
home milling industry, imports all 
flour requirements, with Australia 
and Canada as the chief sources of 
supply. In the past year, the Cana- 
dians have usurped Australia’s hold 
on this market and it is likely that 
Canadian mills will be called upon 
to provide the flour now shipped to- 
gether with any further supplies 
which the islands require. 


Jute Prices Hiked 


The British government has an- 
nounced that jute prices in the U.K. 
are being raised as a result of in- 
creases imposed on exports by the 
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Pakistan government. These increases 
vary according to grade. 
The effect on the British market, 


under instructions published by the 
government's jute control, has been 
to increase the price of the main 
grades of long jute by about $28 ton 
and, in the case of cuttings, by $8.40 
ton. The prices of imported hessian 
and imported heavy goods are also 
being increased. 


BREAD 





iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FEED PRODUCTION IN 
CANADA DECREASES 
WINNIPEG For the first 
months of 1953, production of 
pared stock and poultry 
Canada is estimated at 
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compared with 535,188 a year earlier, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Estimated production for March, 
1953, amounted to 160,026 tons, down 
from last year’s corresponding total 
of 184,687 tons. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


U. K., PERU LEAD BUYERS 
OF CANADIAN EXPORTS 


WINNIPEG—Canadian wheat and 
flour export sales moved up slightly 
last week to total 11,492,000 bu. of 
which International Wheat Agreement 
Wheat sales amounted to just over 
9 million bushels. Flour sales were 
light and were made up of 836,000 bu. 
sold on Class 2 account to Korea, 
Venezuela, Trinidad, British Guiana, 
Colombia, Belgian Congo, Hong Kong, 
Philippines, Dominican Republic, 
Gold Coast, Nigeria, Antigua, St. 
Kitts, St. Vincent, St. Lucia, Domin- 
ica, Monserrat, Granada, Barbados, 
Haiti, Japan, the U.K. and Lebanon. 
IWA flour sales accounted for only 








140,000 bu. destined for Bolivia, Bel- 
gian Congo, Dominica, Venezuela 


and Bermuda. 

IWA countries took up the bulk of 
wheat sales, the U.K. being the heavy 
buyer with 5,486,000 bu. Other pur- 
chasers included Germany 1,032,000 
bu., India 806,000, South Africa 728,- 
000 plus a number of smaller sales to 
Italy, Switzerland, Norway and Bel- 
gium. Small amounts also went to 
Ecuador and Bolivia. 

c lass 2 wheat sales accounted for 
with the U.K. taking 
403,000, Peru 372,000, Switzerland 
358,000. The remaining Class 2 sales 
were made up of small quantities to 
Be ‘lgium, Germany, the Netherlands 
and Saudi Arabia. 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NORTH CAROLINA FEED 
MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 


RALEIGH, N.C.—-The North Caro- 
lina Feed Manufacturers Assn. will 
conduct its summer meeting at the 
Battery Park Hotel, Asheville, N.C., 
on Aug. 14-15, according to an an- 
nouncement from Mary V. Lassiter, 
secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion. 

It is urged that early reservations 
be made with William A. Tucker, gen- 
eral manager of the hotel, because of 
the heavy room demands expected 
during August. Program details are 
being prepared at the present time. 
BREAD |S THE STAFF 

NEW KANSAS ELEVATOR 

BOYD, KANSAS—-A New 60,000- 
bu. grain elevator has been opened 
here by the Peter L. Ochs Elevator 
Co. of Hoisington, Kansas. The struc- 
ture is 40 by 180 ft. in size. Farmers 
are hauling 1952 storage wheat to the 
elevator to make room for the new 
crop on the farms. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





‘ontinued from page 14) 


$5.37; truck lots 20@50¢ higher on all 


grades. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business dur- 
ing the past week was of moder- 
ate to small volume. The continued 
decline in prices had little effect as a 
stimulant for purchasing. A few in- 
quiries were forthcoming on new crop 
flours. However, most mills were re- 
luctant to quote prices. Sales were 
principally on hard and soft winters, 
with only small amounts being 
worked on northern springs. The 
trade in general apparently felt the 
differential on the latter type to be 
too great over hard winters. Moderate 
sales of hard winters for nearby and 
30-day shipments went to Kansas, 
Oklahoma and Texas mills. 

Continued weakness in soft winters 
brought out some further moderate 
amounts from cookie and cracker 
bakers, in some instances for 60 days’ 
coverage, although mostly to cover 
replacements. Cake flours were very 
quiet, with only trifling amounts 
being sold, and the retail cake busi- 
ness has shown quite a decline in the 
past two weeks. Shipping directions 
were poor; apparently the result of 
a decline in bread production, which 
appears to be general in the city and 
surrounding territory. Extreme hot 
weather of the past two weeks is 
blamed for the decline. 

Stocks on hand were slightly 
heavier than usual. Export flour sales 
were practically stagnant. Inquiries 
from The Netherlands were again in 
evidence, but prices would not per- 
mit business. Only routine amounts 
were worked to the Latin American 
countries. 

Quotations, June 5, packed in 100 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $5.50@5.60, 
standard $5.35@5.50, first clear $4.80 
@5.05; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $6.15@6.25, standard $5.80@6, 
first clear $5.80@5.90, high gluten 
$6.25@6.45; soft wheat short patent 
$5.15@5.45, straight $4.80@5.05, first 
clear $4.45@4.75, high ratio cake $6@ 
6.40; Pacific Coast cake $7.20@7.30, 
pastry $6.50@6.60. Shipments by 
barge from Minneapolis approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 


Central West 


Chicago: Flour millers sold a 
slightly larger amount of their prod- 
uct in the central states area during 
the week ending June 6 than was 
the case in the preceding period. 
Sales averaged around 45% of ca- 
pacity, it is estimated. 

The additional business was at- 
tributed mostly to the fact that in- 
ventories are running low, and the 
purchases had to be made. Most of 
the flour seemed to be southwest- 
ern, with purchases running mostly 
to spot car shipments. Only a few 
sales of two and three cars at a 
time were made. 

Apparently the trade still is wait- 
ing for lower prices and for heavier 
runs from the new crop before go- 


ing ahead with long range booking 
plans. Shipping orders were said to 
be draggy and some mills were hard 
pressed to keep operating. Running 
time in some plants was said to be 


around three and one half days 
weekly. 
The market remained relatively 


stable. Quotations June 6: spring top 
patent $6.19@6.30, standard $6.09@ 
6.20, clear $5.43@5.65; hard winter 
short $5.50@5.90, 95% patent $5.40@ 
5.80, clear $5.04; family flour $7.55; 
soft winter short $6.32@7.02, stand- 
ard $4.55@6.32, clear $4.35@6.15. 

St. Louis: Local mills reported an- 
other week of hand-to-mouth buying 
and new business was only fair. Ship- 
pring directions were good and mill 
running time satisfactory. The de- 
mand for clear types of flour con- 
tinued excellent. 

Elsewhere in the area mills and 
mill representatives reported a fair 
to moderate business but not in the 
volume expected, considering the 
sharp decline in prices, particularly 
of hard and soft winter wheat flours. 
All indications point to a decided lack 
of confidence in present wheat values 
on the part of the bakery trade, to 
the extent that numerous contracts 
have been booked on the basis of 
price-date-of-shipment. Hard winter 
wheat flour was 17¢ lower than a 
week earlier with soft wheat flour off 
10¢ to 15¢ and spring wheat flour 
down about 7¢. Clears have displayed 
phenomenal strength, holding at the 
high levels of the past two weeks, in 
spite of decline in the high grades. 
The spread between low ash and high 
ash clears is very small, with the de- 


mand good for all types of offerings 
limited. 


Quotations, St. Louis, June 4: 
Family top soft patent $5.90, top 
hard $7.45, ordinary $5.75; bakers 


soft winter short patent $5.80, cake 
$5.80, pastry $4.80, soft straights 
$4.95, clears $4.65; hard winter short 
patent $5.65, standard patent $5.45, 
clears $5.30; spring short patent 
$6.30, standard $6.20, clears $6.15. 


Buffalo: Continued heavy direction 
business, together with hand-to-mouth 
buying of flour, again brought pro- 
duction figures to substantial levels 
last week. The attitude of all buy- 
ers, including the larger bakers and 
chains, seems to be to clean up all old 
contracts immediately and then buy 
flour for very short terms. They are 
working on the theory that with the 
abundant supplies of wheat on hand 
and a prospective larger crop for the 
coming season, there is no point in 
making any long time commitments 
at the present time. 

Hard winter flours seemed to be 
doing a little better in the past week, 
with a better demand. Soft types 
were influenced by the large sup- 
plies on hand and showed a degree 
of weakness although not too pro- 
nounced. Family flour remained the 
same as in the preceding week. Mill- 
feeds and clears were running about 
unchanged in price from the previous 
week while standards and straights 
showed some weakness. 

Quotations June 6: Spring family 
$7.73@7.75, high gluten $6.854 6.90, 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1952-53 


(1,000 bushels) 


—_———-Exporting 
United Statest- 


Importing Guaranteed 











countries—total sales--—— 











countries— purchases Wheat Flour Australis Canadat Francet Total 
Austria 11,023 7,935 400 2.464 10 799 
Belgium 20,209 >, 276 5 13,638 20,027 
Bolivia® .....-. 2.756 |f183 + |f=188 jj 366 § ...6.-. 2,436 eee 2,802 
Brazil .......- 13,228 wees 2,546 11,886 
Ceylon® oe 6,614 6,131 6,614 
Costa Rica .. 1,213 73s 105 1 143 
6 ree 7,422 613 1,754 7,367 
Denmark* .... 1,617 809 1,621 
Dominican Rep. 876 631 S40 
Ecuador* ..... 286 675 1,274 
Egypt* .... we 14,697 7,514 130 14,844 
El Salvador* 404 287 115 402 
Germany ...... 66,139 13,658 1¢ 11,626 1 1,4 
Greece ...... 15,726 5,879 14 5,89 
Guatemala 919 an4 79 91 
PEMtEe ww wee 1,029 23 923 110 1,6 
Honduras* 367 153 150 303 68 71 
Iceland ..... 404 284 288 2 ' 
OS eee 55,116 20,35¢ 20,358 18,99 13,067 1 
Indonesia** BOTS 8 —«s_'wv ese 1,076 1,976 f 54 i” 
Ireland*® ... 10,104 2,368 20s ts a's a 1,166 2 6.103 10,222 
Israel* -* 9,879 2,471 1,260 .731 2,163 5,894 
BRR cccccvccs. CEARe 17,606 6 17.61 S92 11 ; 31,527 
Japan* . 18,372 12,363 12,36 519 674 1s b 
Lebanon . 2,388 552 1,362 1,914 72 sf 
Liberia® ...... 37 osbine « 17 1 21 8 
Mexico 12,860 9,150 ee 9.156 +1 
Netherlands . 24,802 10,452 3,575 14,02 1.9 4 67 1,26 
New Zealand . 4,593 err 4,57 1,57 
Nicaragua . 331 174 13 1 
Norway* 7,716 1,849 4.112 621 2,987 7,720 
Panama** 625 os 107 487 594 
Perm? ..20. 5,512 3,217 3,286 344 630 
Philippines* 7,202 79 1 925 05 
Portugal* , 5,626 4,877 1s 7 628 
Saudi Arabia .. 1,837 1,60 111 1 1,72¢ 
Spain* 4,372 20 1.294 4.394 
Sweden* 2,756 : 1,659 1,095 2,754 
Switzerland ‘ Game yen 3} évsese 1,761 4,608 6,369 
Un. of S. Africa 11,023 ~ 2,389 7.989 10,378 
. Mex ance See 4,028 24,681 9.540 112,231 176,45 
Venezuela 6,246 2,693 2,706 3,004 710 
Total . 580,917 197,730 31,574 229 304 86597 27.616 Lo RNE 46.897 
Guaranteed quantities, exporting countries 253,128 88,700 235,006 1,089 580,917 
Balance a Ciba open ewe ae bat 23,824 2.103 7.384 709 14,020 
+Sales confirmed by CCC through June 2, 19553 Sales recorded by Wheat Council 
through May 29, 1953. *(juota closed. **Sales may not be made until further notice 


short patent 
$6.63 @ 6.65, 


$6.73 6.75, standards 
first clears $5.84@5.86; 
hard winter standards $5.90@5.92, 
first clears $5.60@45.62; soft winter 
short patents $5.58@5.60, straights 
$5.38 5.40, first clears $5.13@5.15. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and averaged 35°, com- 
pared with 37% the preceding week 
and 45° a year ago. Shipping direc- 
tions ranged from fair to good. Prices 
June 5 were down 5@10¢ sack, com- 
pared with the previous week. 

Philadelphia: Spring and hard win- 
ter flours attracted some buying at- 
tention late last week in the wake 
of a new 10¢ sack reduction in all 
types of the commodity. While this 
provided some relief from recent dull- 
ness, the placements in nearly all 
instances represented only moderate 
amounts at best, and the total vol- 
ume was not large. Nevertheless, the 
aggregate was said to be the best 
for some time. 

Veteran observers were of the opin- 
ion that the purchasing lacked in- 
dications of any real revival in in- 
terest. They reported that bakers 
and jobbers have lost none of their 
conservatism and found nothing in 
the present situation to alter their 
thinking. 

However, it is expected that any 
further setback in hard winters will 
bring out some chain and large in- 
dependent baker orders. The reason- 
ing here is that these operators have 
been out of the market for such an 
extended period that they will feel 
a need for replenishing stocks, but 
only time will tell whether their 
placements will represent the cov- 
erage which might be expected in 
view of their current supply situ- 
ations. Small and medium-sized es- 
tablishments seem determined to fol- 
low their familiar hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy, but not overlooking the fact 
that a wide discount under springs 
prevails. 

The succession of new lows in grain 
markets, with quotations dropping 
briefly to the lowest level since prior 
to the Korean war, contributed to 
the reluctance in buying of spring 
types and the inclination was to 
hold inventories to a minimum until 
there is a better clarification of de- 
velopments. Some users of this type 
were slightly apprehensive over the 
weakness in millfeed, believing it 
might cushion the downtrend in flour 
and cause a rebound from latest 
postings. 

Quotations June 6: spring high 
gluten $6.80@6.90, short patent $6.60 
“6.70, standard $6.55@6.65, first 
clear $5.9046; hard winter short pat- 
ent $6.1546.25, standard $6.1006.20: 
soft winter western $5.55@5.80, near- 
by $5.20@5.40. 

Pittsburgh: There was a very mod- 
erate amount of flour sales in the 
city and throughout the tri-state dis- 
trict last week. On southwesterns, 
some sales of small volume were re- 
ported for delivery 10 days ahead and 
several for 21 days ahead, both being 
for intermediate southwestern pat- 


ents. Springs also sold for immediate 
and 10- to 30-day deliveries, but here 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


June 9, 1953 





too the volume of orders was small. 
Prices were down and some quota- 
tions were given at lower figures for 


The latter two factors, in addition to 
the cautious buying on the part of 
most consumers, has tended to 























Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels of 196 Ib.) immediate delivery or smaller re- place most buying operations on a 

All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: ductions on June shipments. The spot or nearby scale and then only to 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo tendency is to put off buying until the augment seriously depleted inven- 

Spring family $...@ ... $6.19@7.25 $...@... $...@... $7.73@7.75 New crop is further along. Many flour tories. Another factor which has 

a BARE SO Me cM nes see wae 2 gg Salesmen and brokers are disap- tended to slow down consumer buy- 

Sp , , rluten " ace , mb.lo coe Becee oe e 1.391 6,90 - a ° a e nile ‘ 

ae aon. @_.. 600@e.o4 ..1@... '@6.30 6.73@6.75 pointed that the buying response to ing is the invoking of ancient blue 

Spring standard 6.09@6.20 5.90G@5.94  ...@... +++ @6.20 6.63@6.( d lower prices is not greater. laws in this state which expressly 

Spring first clear §.4345.65 5.15@5.64 sec @ ass -»-@6.15 5.84@5.38¢ > : forbid the business operations of bak 

Sant winter famiis : ee @7.58 Gi 5.90 7.10 7.45 t Pastry flour sold to cracker and sines perations of bak- 

had siintan ‘anne 5.50@5.90 ...@... 5 95.65 ...@ cookie firms the past week in this ¢ries beyond a few hours in the morn- 

Hard winter standard coseeee 5.4005.80 ae eee 5. W545 5.900 5.92 a ae Baa J * , Bt oo ‘an 5 : . 

Hard winter first clear Ot eee ae. 75.30 5.605.062 territory and Ohio and West Vir- 18 and afternoon of the Sabbath. 

Soft winter family Varea Fase. wail 4 --@5.90  ...@_ ginia in moderate amounts but with Quotations June 6: Spring short 

so « o mate mee . 5. 32077.02 Te. err ae Ae 2+. @O.50 5.58M5.6' . . < . a5 ~$s ardac 4 

“npn lige aa Al SER UBL ee a commitments for 60 days ahead. patents $6.66@6.74, standards $6.56@ 

Soft winter straight : raat  - ey ae ey ---@4.95 5.38@5.40 Family flour prices were down, but 6.64, high gluten $6.814@ 6.89, first 

aaa ake cee oo fiogsas el) UY S3 gsi yas sales were small. Directions were clears $5.87@6.12; hard winter short 

Rye flour, dark ... e 3.3203.50 3.1003.15 ...@... ...@3.53 3.81@3.83 good on all patents, except family patents $6.14@6.16, standards $5.79@ 

ee ee ee wnt * <a. = gl nh A IE " te" flour where directions were lagging. 5.91; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.67G 

N rk hila. Soston ttsburgh *New Or : - a “ aetan " J . . 

ngage — ee ee a Quotations June 6: Hard Kansas 6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 

Spring famils PO ie Fo Fg ee Fy ent Cee bakers’ standard patent $5.72@5.94, $5.17@5.52, high ratio $5.92@6.82; 

Spring high eluten 6.78@6.86 6.8006,90 6.81@6.89 6.70G6.84 6.25@6.45 yakers standard patent $0. @9.94, ete Je, L PD oF he O42, 

a 6.6466.72 6.6006.70 6.66@6.74 6.550659 6.1546.25 medium patent $5.80@5.99, short pat- family $7.87. 

Spring standard 6.54@6.62 6.5546.65 6.5646.64 6.45@6.59 5.804 6.00 5.9006 > eneine ete ar P 

Spring first clear. 5.8506.20 5.90@6.00 5.876.112 5.9546.20 5.80@5.90 ent 3 5.904 6.04: spring standard pat- ese 

Hard winter short 6.0306.10 6.150625 B.VGG16 5.9046.01 5.5045.59 ent $6,45@6.59, medium patent $6.50 Pacific Coast 

arc er standar« vou: « 6.10406.20 5.79@5.91 56.72@5.9 35@ 5.50 a ae ale katie siget 

Hard pat fir at nll ‘ ees i ‘ . ¢ w és i Sou eoeG 1.80 a ) a 6.64, short patent $6.55 a 6.69, clears P 

Soft winter short patent ...... me FF ae Po POF ..@... 5.15@5.45 §5,95@6.20, high gluten $6.70@6.84; Seattle: The market continued 

eee ee ( Sie, Ee cit “vedi Sead o> +e family patent, advertised brands $7.65 very quiet last week, with milling 

Rye flour, white 1.70@4.80 4.70 4.50 = 1.504 4.68 I @7.75, other brands $5.90 7.09; pas- activity at a continued low level and 

Semolina, standard, "bulk 1 Rate: 1G TT. “daetee “la try and cake flours $5.20@7.25. nothing in the forseeable future to 


New York: Erratic wheat markets 8!V€ any expectation of increased ac- 


— Toronto —**Winnipes confused buyers, and only small lot tivity. Bakers and wholesalers are 
Family patent vee $... 7.40 Spring top patent ...$12.30@12.60 $12.10@12.80 yo IP RD ARE watching wheat prices and crop re- 
Hluestem “6.79 Spring second patent. 11.80@12.00 11.10@11.80 replacements of flour were made. It ports and find nothing in them to 
Bakery grade 06.71 Winter exportst ; ST eee had been previously expected that § 
Pastry abd 


t1i00-lb, export cottons, 


Montreal-Halifax 


Fort William and British Columbia boundary 


*100-lb. papers. **For delivery between 





when prices on southwesterns reached 
the levels of the week more substan- 
tial commitments would be made, but 
there seemed little confidence in the 


justify forward bookings, with the 
result that business continues on a 
spot basis and competition is keen. 
Prices were unchanged during the 


week, with family patent $7.40, blue- 
stem $6.79, bakery $6.71, and pastry 


$6.45. 
Canada 


SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on 
carload lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at indicated points 


fluctuating markets with confusion 
in the general news picture, and book- 
ings, while general, were in small lots. 

Scattered sales of southwesterns to 
medium-sized bakers were reported 





Chicago Minneapolis Buffalo Philadelphia Boston ; idd] f tl k ills held 
: 5 . y 2 Ff i¢ Fs F c 7 the middle o le wWeeK aS Mulls nelc 
tran $49.50 50.00 S$46.00@ 46.50 FID 0G SOL00 $ aos.00 $ : 5 2 i = y aoa a 
Standard mida 50.50@52.00  49.00@49.50 lower prices before an advance. Light Toronto-Montreal; Of major inter 


51.50 53.00 
53.0042 55.00 


Flour midds ia mw 55.00 HO.50G@ 61.50 
Red do 58.004 59.00 


i 
5.50 51.50 “wos aos 
pet tye es : bookings of springs and isolated con- St to the Canadian market at the 


tracts for soft winters were also Present time is the prospect of an- 

Kansas City St. Louis Ft, Worth = New Orleans ——_Seattls made, but most orders were priced other large order, probably in the 

ahert TL eSOELES ES TR@EGLE 600060109 61.00061.25 ....6 date of shipment and covered one or —s of 40,000 tons, from Egypt. 

Mill run “ er Lae .-@ .. @.. 57.004 58.0 two weeks’ supply. he deadline for negotiations has 

Bran “horts Middlings Interest in new soft winters was a ee 

° ‘Toronto $57.00 4060.00 $59,004 61.00 $62.000 63 evidenced, and it was felt that - if es cted E ‘s ‘ ff id ; sp 24 
Winnipes 16.004 49.00 17.0004 50.00 18.004 5 they could be offered at a firm figure ©XPected that finalization will be 





postponed till nearer the end of the 
month. 

Jamaica came in for 35,000 bags 
of counter flour and a deal for the 
same amount of bakers is expected 
to be closed momentarily. The full 
report of sales is not yet available, 
and it is not 


some business might be drawn as sup- 
plies in consumers hands were low 
and eastern mills were very bare of 
offerings. In spite of this, prices were 
at the lowest in many months. The 
situation on spring wheat clears also 
continued to be spottily tight. 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 


Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 
of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), May 28, and the corresponding date of a year ago 





7—Wheat—, ——Corn—, -~—-Oats—. -——Rye—. -Barley— 
1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 















cameiaki ates 8489 Kees. 4,001 . -— ; ; Many mills held firmly to asking Porlliegy mages coy go — 
vat ore — em ERS sing 7 . ° be > . > > "PeEdeE 
Hoston 167 19 prices and did not push sales. Quota- rege ion from the ne gone € 
ast 11,070 3,207 1,450 2,893 2.682 1,206 ’ _ tions at the close of the week were rs ta a _ part of the business 
a seni 3,754 12,168 2.288 7,032 2,695 589 110 14s practically unchanged in the South- at ee : 
Duluth 837 866 1,342 967 53 S04 5.521 West to about 13¢ higher in the The U.K. market still remains an 
erik y ni « ry = . . ~ n 
mat — van 1a a ; ; 1 i8 ; Northwest. enigma, with some — ge 
Galveston re Quotations June 5: Spring family ae oe pessimism for the future 
utchinson 3 ceqpreis , ma = ~ « [re 7 > > y 
Indianapoll 625 1,050 2.495 0 9 23 18 flour $7.85, high glutens $6.78@6.86, nd others confident of meeting the 
+ ~ ape gm : a 3s 65 8 ee gts «Short patents S6610672, standard CPC. : 
aameell 12,719 3,139 5,081 2.029 1,268 490 488 21 71 patents $6.54@6.62, clears $5.854 _ the comestic market ipcct er Rona 
New Orlear f.. = ee ¥- P , . 6.20: southwestern short patents $6.03 tive with good placings reported up 
ew York 715 s 87 1 ; ‘ ; . : “ip , 
weet 1,699 16.10; high ratio soft winters $6@ to the end of July. Quotations June 
Omaha 10,156 1534 4.410 ' 1 2 8 1 1 6.80, straights $5.10@5.40. a ie 2 some yap for a a 
Peort 56 8-385 52 . ; ada $12.30@12.60 bbl., second $11. 
Philadelphia 56 6 9 195 19124 11 Boston: Flour quotations fluctuated > ne 7 
Sion city 674 10 626 1.280 47 11 6 a 12 bbl., bakers $11.50 a 11.70 bbl., 
St. Josep! 4405 1,107 7269300155382 62 » in the local market last week, and 211 jess cash discounts in 98's cotton 
St. Louis "y28 570TH 8.292108 70 2 66 s there was no broad buying interest “> “"" <i sais : 
5.476 6,216 , mixed cars with 30¢ bbl. added for 
Wichita 15,476 6,216 ' over an extended coverage period. = 
Lake 99 : Di te CERNE : it cartage where used. 
Canal 112 387 12 Springs opened the week with a sharp : : 
é e : : : 2 The winter wheat flour market 
“3 an = . ge ; decline which averaged as much as P 5 P ; : 
Total 190,588 75,780 18,396 37.215 9,132 11,039 3,508 1,391 4,646 13,318 is quiet. A decline in the price was 


10¢ below the closings of the previous 
week and then rallied to close un- 
changed to 4¢ net higher. Hard win- 
ters were in the doldrums all week 
and edged off nearly daily, finally 
closing 12 to 14¢ lower. The move- 
ment of soft wheat flours was fairly 


expected in some quarters, but the 
recent slide in millfeed prices forced 
the maintenance of the present high 
level. This drop in millfeed offset a 
decline in the wheat price. Quota- 
tions June 6: export $4.75 per 100 
lb., f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax; domestic 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel 





WHEAT FLAXSEED 








Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Minneapolis dormant with high ratio and eastern Be 
July Sept. July = Sept. Dee Mar. July Sept Dec July Sept straights showing the only change $10.56 bbl. 
J ae 1 512% 202 205% 3 , 215% 207% 2 ra 2 hy She 369 ° 2 yi .Y , ve is . s ¥y 
ne rs A IER lh oh I ite oe declining 10¢ on the outside of the Winter wheat is not commanding 
“aaa @u 216. e138 317m S11u% 814% 218 6366 69 range a great deal of interest at the pres- 
. 7 4 ~i% ee | ~te OS ~ 4 7 s ~ ded ov « BY. P ° ° 
June 4 ; 213% 203 212% 216% 209% 213% 216% 367 701 pee ae ac aim. ent time. Heavy supplies in stock 
psoas ait 201% 205 ee fee 268 oui 214% 367 he Deale rs reported that it was diffi ond the gneapect of & aeel.ceun ome 
me sre ean cult to stimulate any extensive buy- ‘ ' Pros — se 
Siiatieiin Cie Wiseies Minncanetis seals Minneapolis 1g interest because of ‘the wide fluc- ™* akening the market, and the price 
hal Ne” tok Sa eK. Dar me ae july. sept. tuations of the market in recent as dipped still further. Quotations 
Sept. duly Sep July t July Sep July Sept Ju Sel : . ao 79/ + 7 shin. 
June 4 ' 150% 138 142% «127% tem 11 a a , af weeks. Also tending to promote cau- June 6: $1.7301.77 bu., f.0.b. ship 
’ i « ai , ' } _ ) 4 > BS Ss 7 a 7 
June 2.154% 151% 129° 143 HOLIDAY 131 a9 6% CE tion was an estimate by a leading P!"g point. 
— Beet aoe 4 ian ee — a . oe _ crop forecaster of a record breaking Winnipeg: Export sales of Canadian 
June 151% 142% 146% 131% 13 138 70% 70% 66% 65% Spring wheat crop for the northwest. flour picked up slightly last week 
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‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
00880. (em ee) 


Diluth, Minnesota 








LOS ANGELES 
BERKELEY 









MULTHWALL PAPER BAGS 
BURLAP AND COTTON BAGS 
AND SEWING TWINE 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND NORFOLK, VA 








H. Cc. MEINING 


329 "Nias Tae & CGO. cuicacos um 
Phone: WAbash 2-6815 
DOMESTIC and EXPORT 


FLOUR AND SEMOLINA - MILLFEEDS 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Milla Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘“‘AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 

















“For SUPER Results 
USE QUAKER 
BAKERS FLOUR” 


The Quaker Oats Company 
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A 
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to total 217,000 bbl., the bulk on 
Class 2 account. Twenty-three desti- 
nations were listed for the 186,000 
bbl. sold on Class 2 account as fol- 
lows: Korea, Venezuela, Trinidad, 
British Guiana, Colombia, Belgian 
Congo, Hong. Kong, Philippines, Dom- 
inican Republic, Gold Coast, Nigeria, 
Antigua, St. Kitts, St. Vincent, St. 
Lucia, Dominica, Monserrat, Gra- 
nada, Barbados, Haiti, Japan, the 
U.K., and Lebanon. IWA flour sales 
increased over the previous week to 
31,000 bbl., destined for Bolivia, Bel- 
gian Congo, Dominica, Venezuela and 
Bermuda. Domestic trade is good, 
mills continue to operate to capacity 
and prices are steady. Quotations 
June 6: top patent springs for de- 
livery between Ft. William and Brit- 
ish Columbia boundary $12.10@ 12.80, 
second patents $11.10@11.80, second 
patents to bakers $10.85@11.05; all 
prices cash carlot. 

Vancouver: The failure of the U.K. 
to ratify the International Wheat 
Agreement has caused considerable 
disruption in the plans of Canadian 
mills to sell flour to some of the 
British colonies across the Pacific. 

Hong Kong and Singapore are 
mainly affected by this move, as far 
as Canadian flour is concerned, and 
as a result their purchases will like- 
ly be confined to non-IWA flour in 
the coming crop year. On the other 
hand, a substantial buyer of Canadi- 
an flour in the past has been Cey- 
lon, and since this area is not un- 
der British control, it is eligible for 
IWA particpation. 

Since Canadian mills will be able 
to offer only non-IWA flour to Hong 
Kong and Singapore, shippers here 
will be faced with strong Australian 
mill competition, although Austra- 
lian mills will also be able to bid 
only on non-IWA flour. The competi- 
tion will be in the shorter freight 
haul from Australia. 

Canadian exporters are expecting 
that Philippine government authori- 
ties will be issuing within the next 
week or so import permits for some 
700,000 50-lb. bags of non-IWA flour 
to come from Canadian and Ameri- 
can mills with shipment in July. This 
action is being taken to avert a 
serious flour shortage in Manila dur- 
ing July and August since new ship- 
ments of IWA flour will not arrive 
there until September and the old 
IWA quota was finished some time 
ago. 

It is understood that the 700,000 
bags would be handled either by the 
government organization, PRISCO, 
or through private importers licensed 
by the authorities. There are also 
indications that the IWA quota for 
the Philippines in the new crop year 
will be substantially larger than the 
past year’s total. 

Sales to other areas around the 
Pacific have been very slow lately. 
The only other business of any ac- 
count has been in flour milled from 
No. 5 wheat for Korea. So far four 
cargoes have been accepted by Ca- 
nadian mills for that country, both 
prairie and local mills participat- 
ing. The last shipments will go from 
here in July. 

In the domestic market prices for 
hard wheat flour are steady with 
demand reported only fair. Cash car 
quotations June 5: first patents $12.60 
in 98’s cottons, bakers patents $11.60 
in paper bags and $11.90 in cottons; 
western pastry to the trade $12.95 
and western cake flour $14.25. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Millfeed values, par- 
ticularly bran, moved lower in the 
week ending June 8 as offerings re- 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 





VALL~ROGALSKY MILLING 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS © 9 9") > 


HE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mille of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idahoand Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skATT?r_e, u.s.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EasTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New YorK CITY 





CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 











St. Paul —— Minneapolis 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE CO., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


CHUBB & SON 


United States Managers 
90 John Street New York 


San Francisco, Calif. Montreal, Canede 


ORIGINATORS of ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlante, Georgia Chicago, Ill. Dallas, Texas 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


* Grain Merchants -« 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 
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Work on King Midas Plant Progresses 


Artist’s Sketch of New King Midas Feed Plant 


MINNEAPOLIS — Work on the 
King Midas Feed Mills remodeling 
project is ‘‘on schedule,” and comple- 
tion of the mill is set for Sept. 15, 
reports Frank T. Heffelfinger II, gen- 
eral manager of the firm. 

It is the first such plant to be con- 
structed in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
area in a number of years. 

The mill will utilize sections of the 
firm's older plant, although the “ad- 
vance design” layout of the mill will 
be entirely different, Mr. Heffelfinger 
said. The mill will be as automatic as 
possible. 

The project provides for bulk load- 
ing facilities, pneumatic conveying of 
feed ingredients and automatic belt 
conveying of finished feed to storage 
areas and loading docks. The plant 


will provide expanded warehouse 
space and facilities for easy delivery 
to heavy transport trucks as well as 
railroad cars, officials pointed out. 

It will have a minimum eight-hour 
capacity of 200 tons of formula feeds, 
and it has been designed to permit 
expansion when necessary. 

Facilities are provided for “stop- 
watch loading’ of sacked goods and 
bulk feeds to trucks. 

The design and construction of the 
new expanded plant are under the 
supervision of Paul E. Berg, mill de- 
signer and construction engineer, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., and Tom Hanson, 
King Midas Feed Mills production 
manager. 

King Midas Feed Mills has been a 
division of Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
since 1929. 





mained plentiful and buying was lim- 
ited. Some new interest was reported 
toward the end of the period, but 
prices did not strengthen. Bran is 
off about $4 ton for the week, with 
other items down $1.50@2 ton. Quo- 
tations: Bran $46@46.50, standard 
midds, $49@ 49.50, flour midds. $51.50 
4053, red dog $53@55. 

Kansas City: While bran was hit- 
ting new low values for the year at 
Kansas City June 8, shorts continued 
to show a relative degree of stability. 
The demand was fairly active for 
shorts but very slow for bran. Of- 
ferings of shorts were scarce and fair 
for bran. Quotations June 1: Bran 
$44.50@45, shorts $51@51.50, sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Wichita: Demand was fair for bran 
and good for shorts last week. Sup- 
plies were sufficient for bran, but in- 
sufficient for shorts. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, June 5: Bran $45.50@ 
45.75, shorts $51.50@51.75. Bran de- 
clined $2.50@2.75 ton, while shorts 
advanced $2.50@2.75 ton, compared 
with the preceding week. 

Ft. Worth: Offerings of bran last 
week were abundant and met only 
fair demand, but shorts were rather 
scarce and sought after, so that the 
spread between the two feeds wid- 
ened. Quotations June 5: bran $56@ 
57, gray shorts $60@61, delivered 
TCP; $2.50 lower on bran but $1.50 
higher on shorts, compared to a 
week previous 

Salina: Demand for bran’ has been 
slow but excellent for shorts with 
bran $2 ton lower and shorts $2 ton 
higher. Supplies of bran have been 
plentiful but shorts have been very 
scarce. Quotations, basis Kansas City, 
June 4: bran $45.50@ 46, gray shorts 
$50.50 @51. 


Hutchinson: Bran prices fell $3.75 
while shorts recovered late in the 
week to close $1.25 higher. Demand 
for bran was slack while’ shorts 
found buyers in the mixed car trade, 
principally from the Southeast. Quo- 
tations, Kansas City basis, June 6: 
bran $45.25@45.75, shorts $51@51.75. 

Chicago: Demand for millfeeds 
continued very slow in the central 
states area during the week ending 
June 8. Supplies were ample, but no 
apparent interest from buyers was 
shown. Prices on bran and standard 
midds. reached new lows, while flour 
midds. and red dog remained about 
the same. Quotations June 8: bran 
$49.50@50, standard midds. $50.50@ 
52, flour midds. $55, red dog $58 
a@y59. 

Boston: Millfeeds were on the in- 
active side last week as far as any 
trading action was concerned. Prices 
were more or less dormant with early 
$1 advances being in force most of 
the week. Canadian feeds were gen- 
erally available at discounts from 
the domestic feeds and the knowledge 
of their ready availability was an 
outstanding deterrent in the over-all 
movement. Quotations June 6: spring 
bran $57, middlings $58. 

Buffalo: Last week saw another 
heavy week of millfeed production, 
but prices were not too much changed 
from the previous week. Bran failed 
to hold the line and sank back to un- 
der $50 ton during the forepart of the 
week, but regained some of its loss 
towards the end and was being of- 
fered at $50 ton. Other millfeeds 
were being held to the previous 
week's closing quotations. Mixers 
were still poor takers of the lower 
grade millfeeds due to the slackening 
off of purchasing by the dairy indus- 


try, which is finding lush pastures 
now. Quotations June 6: Standard 
bran $494@50, standard midds. $50.50 
@51.50, flour midds. $60.50@61.50, 
red dog $60@61. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed 
tinued to decline last week. Retail 
buyers, believing the bottom had 
about been reached, reacted with in- 
creased buying, with standard midds. 
leading bran in sales. Supplies con- 
tinued plentiful. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points June 6: bran $54.30 
a58.70, standard midds. $56.30@ 
60.70, flour midds. $61.900 63.20, red 
dog $62.30@ 64.70. 


prices con- 


Philadelphia: Bran and standard 
middlings gave further ground on 
the local millfeed market last week, 
but red dog recovered part of its 
recent setback to give dealings a 


slightly irregular tinge. However, ac- 
tivity was so slow that few were 
inclined to attach much significance 
to the development. The June 6 quo- 
tations on bran and standard midds. 
were $58, a drop of $3 from the 
week before, while a $1 addition put 
red dog at $65. 

New Orleans: With a slightly bet- 
ter trend in millfeeds, interest in- 
creased considerably, principally from 
feed mixers and jobbers, during the 
early part of the past week. The 
turnover was limited and bran prices 
fell off; toward the weekend demand 
again slacked off, and buyers main- 
tained a waiting policy until the 
firming of the market and purchased 
only as needed. Shorts developed ex- 
ceptional strength towards the week- 
end. Quotations June 5: $55@55.25, 
shorts $61@ 61.25. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
unchanged locally last week, so far 
as domestic mills are concerned, be- 
cause grind is so low as to justify a 
firm price structure. However, Cana- 
dian bran prices were working down- 
ward daily, and if milling should take 
a spurt in this area, the price struc- 
ture could lose its props. At the close 
of the week, Canadian bran was of- 
fered at $55 Seattle, while millrun 
held firm at $574 58, and the market 
seemed to be in a position where 
supply and demand factors could 
move it $2 or $3 each way. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices dropped $1 
last week. Trade continued steady, 
with mills operating 24 hours a day, 
six days a week and sold through 
June. Quotations June 5: red bran 
and mill run $57, middlings $62; to 
Denver: red bran and mill run $64, 
middlings $69; to California: red 
bran and mill run $64.50, middlings 
$69.50, f.o.b. San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. 

Toronto-Montreal: Supply is out- 
stripping demand and while there is 
some export interest, domestic buy- 
ers are showing little activity. Prices, 
in line with trade expectations, are 
still slipping. Quotations June 6: 
bran $57460, shorts $59@61, mid- 
dlings $62063, net cash terms, bags 
included, mixed or straight 
Toronto-Montreal. 


cars, 


Vancouver: Prices continued to 
soften during the week and closing 
quotations were $1 ton lower. Offer- 
from both prairie and _ local 
mills are plentiful with demand only 
fair. Some limited export business 
to coast states is reported. Cash car 
quotations June 5: bran $48.70, shorts 
$49.70, middlings $50.70. 

Winnipeg: 
Canadian 
gy and 
almost 


Ings 


Demand for western 
millfeeds continues drag- 
prairie output still moves 
entirely to eastern Canada. 
Prices showed little change from the 
previous week although middlings 
were somewhat stronger. Quotations 
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June 6: Manitoba, Saskatchewan and 
Alberta bran, f.o.b. mills, $46@49, 
shorts $47@50, middlings $48@51; 
all prices cash carlot. Small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $5 
extra. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: No improvement in 
demand developed as prices strength- 
ened. Quotations: Pure white rye 
$4.10 4.15, medium rye $3.90@3.95, 
dark rye $3.10@ 3.15. 


St. Louis: Sales and shipping di- 
rections remained fair. Prices were 
some 30¢ lower than a week earlier. 
Quotations June 4: pure white $4.53, 
medium $4.33, dark $3.53, rye meal 
$4.03. 


Chicago: Rye flour continued to 
move slowly in the central states 
during the week ending June 6. An 
erratic market did little to encourage 
bookings, although reports indicated 
a few scattered cars were booked. 
Quotations June 6: white patent rye 
$4.30@4.32, medium $4.10@4.12, dark 
$3.32 @ 3.50. 


Pittsburgh: Rye flour prices re- 
mained low but still failed to at- 
tract other than very moderate buy- 
ing. A car here and there was sold 
over the territory but smaller or- 
ders in mixed cars were more gen- 
eral when any buying developed. 
Quotations June 5, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: rye flour, fancy No. 1 $4.50 
@4.68, medium patent $4.20@4.48, 
dark patent $3.75@3.91, blended pat- 
ent $5.75@5.88, rye meal $4@4.18. 

Buffalo: Activity in the rye flour 
market sharpened up slightly  to- 
ward the end of the week when 
some eastern buyers came into the 
market and made some fair-sized 
commitments for early shipment. Rye 
grain showed a firmer tendency last 
week. Most of the buying was by 
hand-to-mouth users who do not want 
to carry any sizable backlogs. De- 
mand for rye flour products is still 
brisk throughout this area. Millers 
raised their prices 5¢ over the pre- 
vious week. Quotations June 5: white 
rye $4.81@4.83, medium rye $4.61@ 
4.63, dark rye $3.81@3.83. 


New York: Moderate covering of 
rye flour was done at the low point 
to average down costs in many cases. 
Sales were usually of single to few- 
car lots, reflecting the lack of con- 
fidence that the sharp drops of the 
last few months have engendered. 
Quotations June 4: pure white pat- 
ents $4.70@ 4.80. 


Philadelphia: A moderate amount 
of business developed in the local 
rye market last week as_ bakers 
sought coverage at the latest decline 
in costs, one which put dark flour 
at its lowest level in some time. 
However, the trade as a whole is 
reported to be apprehensive and not 
inclined to cover for any extended 
period. The June 6 quotation on rye 
white of $4.70@4.80 was 10¢ sack 
under the previous week. 


Oatmeal 


Winnipeg: Both export and do- 
mestic demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal are extremely dull although 
prices continue to hold firm. Quota- 
tions June 6: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
sacks $4.45@ 4.65 in the three prairie 
provinces, oatmeal in 98-lb. sacks 
$5.33@5.60; all prices cash carlot. 

Toronto-Montreal: The trade in 
smalls is still classed as fair, but in 
other packs interest is limited. Quo- 
tations June 6: rolled oats in 80-lb. 
cottons $5.85, oatmeal in 98-lb. cot- 
tons $5.85, f.o.b. Toronto-Montreal. 
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Maturity of the new winter wheat 
crop extended northward this week, 
with the harvest reaching the south- 
ern tier of counties in Kansas. Week- 
end rains interrupted some harvest 
activity in Oklahoma and scattered 
parts of southern Kansas, but clear 
weather since then has allowed a re- 
sumption of combining. 

In the spring wheat territory, 
weather was repetition of the previ- 
ous week—cool, cloudy and wet, with 
rain ranging 4 to 1 in. over most of 
the territory. Warm, sunny weather 
is needed for development of the 
crop. 

A report June 8 from Arkansas 
City, Kansas, brought out the fact 
that over an inch of rain had been 
received in the past five days. Though 
wheat is ready for harvest, the addi- 


tional moisture was expected to cause 


a better filling out of the heads. Gen- 
eral harvesting will get under way 
in Sumner and Cowley Counties by 
June 10. Early varieties already are 
being cut in Barber and Harper 
Counties to the west of Wellington, 
and a car of new wheat from Kiowa, 
Kansas, was delivered to Kansas City 
June 5. It was the earliest arrival of 
Kansas wheat to Kansas City on rec- 
ord, and constituted the first arrival 
of new crop at that terminal this 
year. 
Activity Scattered 

Harvest activity was scattered in 
southern and western portions of 
Oklahoma. There has been some 
abandonment in these sections, and 
farmers are plowing up the fields. 
Others are waiting for greater ma- 
turity. In eastern Oklahoma the crop 
is developing rapidly and is expected 
to make better yields than in other 
sections. 

Surviving fields of wheat in Texas 
are rapidly reaching maturity, ac- 
cording to a recent report from that 
state. Combining of the crop in north 
Texas was well underway. On the 
high plains dry land wheat prospects 
continued to fade, and moisture was 
too meager and too late to benefit 
the crop. 

Freeze injury in the form of sterile 
heads will reduce the prospects in 
western Kansas, according to the re- 
cent Kansas weekly crop report. 
Early maturing varieties are most 
seriously affected. Some farmers plan 
to cut injured wheat for hay, and in 
the southwestern part of the state a 
few fields are being pastured. 

Winter wheat condition dropped 
back a little in Nebraska last week, 
mainly due to the lack of rainfall in 
parts of the panhandle and south- 
western Nebraska. There was an in- 
creasing number of mosaic reports. 
A good start last fall and good early 
moisture this year have caused heavy 
growth over much of the state. Thus, 
above average rainfall is needed in 
the development state, the Nebraska 
weekly report declared. 

Field Work Delayed 

As a result of the persistent wet 
weather, very little field work was 
done in the spring wheat territory, 
the Occident Elevator crop report 
states. Some seeding remains to be 
done, but because of the delay some 
acreage probably will be lost to feed 
grains and flax. 

Small grain stands and color are 
mostly very good, except in low 
places, the Peavey Elevators report 
says. Flooding of seeded land is not 
of major importance in the general 
picture, the report adds. Trouble with 
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Wheat Harvest Rolls Into 
Southern Portion of Kansas 


wild oats, wireworm and cutworm is 
noted. 

Spring wheat production was esti- 
mated at a record 358,310,000 bu. by 
cS 


Galvin, crop statistician of 
James E. Bennett & Co. This com- 
pares with last year’s harvest of 


238,646,000 bu. Mr. Galvin estimated 
winter wheat output at 750,573,000 
bu., which compares with the gov- 
ernment’s May forecast of 729,884,- 
000 bu. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PEAVEY ANNOUNCES AWARDS 
FOR SANITATION PROJECTS 


DULUTH, MINN.—-To help pro- 
mote the drive against grain contam- 
ination, F. H. Peavey & Co., Minne- 
apolis grain firm, has announced 
awards totaling $6,000 each year for 
a three-year period. Four-H Clubs and 
Future Farmers of America chap- 
ters will be eligible to win prizes on 
the basis of home-community rodent, 
insect and sparrow control. 

The award plan was announced by 
W. P. MacDonald, director of the 
Peavey agricultural department, at 
the annual conference of Minnesota 
vocational agricultural instructors in 
Hotel Duluth. The conference was 
the first of three meetings at which 
the awards will be announced. North 
and South Dakota meetings will fol- 
low. 

Mr. MacDonald quoted the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare as saying that cooperation and 
self-policing are essential in the grain 
sanitation program, and he added 
that the farm youth program is “evi- 
dence that the grain trade recognizes 
the magnitude of the problem and the 
absolute necessity for self-policing.”’ 

Mr. MacDonald said that “farm 
youth officials and the Peavey organ- 
ization will welcome participation of 
other grain and milling firms in mak- 
ing this program fully successful.” 

Under the Peavey plan, FFA chap- 
ters and 4-H Clubs will be eligible to 
win cash prizes of from $50 to $200. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE-——— 


WESTERN SLOPE FEED 
TRADE SHOW POSTPONED 


SEATTLE—The Western’ Slope 
Feed Industry Trade Clinic and 
Trade Show has been postponed, ac- 
cording to J. G. Wilson, manager of 
the Washington State Feed Assn., 
show sponsor. 

The show had been scheduled for 
Nov. 10-12 in Seattle. 
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R. P. DUNPHY RETIRES 
FROM GENERAL MILLS 

LOS ANGELES — After 39 years 
devoted principally to the bakery 
service activity of General Mills, Inc., 
and its western predecessor, the 
Sperry Flour Co., Robert P. Dunphy 
retired June 1, for reasons of health. 
He plans to continue the study of 
bakery production at his Los Altos 
home. 

During his years in the field, Mr. 
Dunphy either created or contributed 
toward most of General Mill’s bakery 
promotions, including the nationally 
famous Sweetheart Cake, Roses in 
Snow Cake, Stuffin’ Bread, and a 
long list of specialty formulas. In 
addition, he was considered an au- 
thority on bakery sales techniques 








and the coaching of sales personnel. 

Mr. Dunphy is well known in 
western bakery circles by reason of 
his former capacity as General Mill's 
field service representative with the 
trade, and his activity with the Allied 
Trades of the Bakery Industry. 

Originally employed as a_ labora- 
tory assistant in July, 1914, he spent 
12% years in laboratory work, with 
two years out for Army service dur- 
ing the first World War. During this 
time Mr. Dunphy worked at Sperry’s 
Vallejo, Ogden and Los Angeles mills. 

In announcing the retirement, gen- 
eral manager E. O. Boyer said, ‘““The 
39 years of service that Bob Dunphy 
has performed for our company are 
filled with outstanding accomplish- 
ments.” 


——BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


NEW ELEVATOR IN KANSAS 

SUSANK, KANSAS Peter L. 
Ochs, grain man here, is building a 
65,000-bu. grain elevator in Susank, 
Kansas. Mr. Ochs operates two ele- 
vators here with a total capacity of 
175,000 bu. 


——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


AXEL HANSEN NAMED HEAD 
OF NEW YORK EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK-—Axel Hansen, Is- 
brandtsen Co., Inc., was elected presi- 
dent of the New York Produce Ex- 
change at the 92nd annual election, 
held June 1. Mr. Hansen succeeds 
Jules M. Salmanowitz, Superinten- 
dence Co., Inc., who is retiring. 

Clifford T. Weihman, Smith-Weih- 
man Co., Inc., was elected vice presi- 


dent and Samuel R. Strisik, S. R. 
Strisik & Co., was reelected treas- 
urer. 


Reelected to the board of managers 
for two-year terms were Edward J. 
Charbonneau, Leval & Co., Inc.; Ed- 
ward B. Henley, Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane; George R. 
Nelson, Universal Grain Corp.; James 
A. O'Neill, Continental Grain Co., 
and Isadore Usiskin, I. Usiskin & Co. 

Newly elected to the board for a 
two-year term was Harold A. Rousse- 
lot, Orvis Bros. & Co. 

Mr. Hansen began his early busi- 
ness training in commercial houses 
in Denmark, Germany, Belgium and 
Russia. He later was active in the 
grain business in Chicago, Winnipeg 
and New York, and became a mem- 
ber of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, the Chicago Board of Trade 
and the Minneapolis and Winnipeg 
Grain Exchanges. 

Mr. Hansen has served for many 
years as a member of the board of 
managers and for the past two years 
as vice president of the Produce Ex- 
change. 


———-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





STOCKS DECREASE 

WINNIPEG—For the week ending 
May 28 a decline of 7,200,000 bu. was 
registered in Canadian visible wheat 
stocks, to bring the total to 256,800,- 
000 bu. compared to 217,800,000 bu. 
at the same time a year ago. The bulk 
of the 256,800,000 bu. total was com- 
centrated in prairie elevators and 
interior terminals which held 144,- 
400,000 bu. Fort William-Port Arthur 
terminals held close to 28,000,000 bu. 
while eastern elevators (Georgian 
3ay, upper and lower lake and St. 
Lawrence and maritime positions) 
held stocks totaling 44,340,000 bu. Of 
remaining visible supplies some 7,700,- 
000 bu. were in store in Pacific coast 
terminals, over 29,000,000 bu. were in 
transit by lake and rail, with slightly 
over 2,000,000 bu. at Churchill ter- 
minal and small amounts in store at 
U. S. lake and seaboard ports. 
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W.W. Sudduth Joins 
Commander-Larabee 
in Grain Post 


MINNEAPOLIS The appoint- 
ment of William W. Sudduth as man- 
ager of Commander-Larabee grain 
operations in Kansas City has been 
announced by Ellis D. English, presi- 
dent of the Commander-Larabee Mill- 
ing Co. He succeeds Glenn F. Hilts, 
67, who retired June 1. 

Mr. Sudduth, a former Command- 
er-Larabee employee, has been with 
the Kansas Grain Co. of Kansas City 





William W. Sudduth 


since 1947. A graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity, he joined Commander-Lara- 
bee in 1930, remaining with the firm 
until he left in 1947. His father, 
W. H. Sudduth, was once president of 
Commander-Larabee. 

Glenn F. Hilts, who is retiring as 
executive vice president in charge of 
southwest operations, started his 
milling career as a bookkeeper for 
the Kramer Milling Co. in 1905. He 
joined Kansas Flour Mills Co. in 
1912, Aetna Mills in 1914, and Lara- 
bee Flour Mills in 1916. 

When Larabee and Commander 
were merged in 1926, Mr. Hilts was 
made manager of the grain depart- 
ment, holding that post until 1949 
when he was made executive vice 
president. He has been a member of 
the Kansas City Board of Trade since 
1921 and has served as president of 
that group. 


¥ ¥ 


Honored by Grain Club 

KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Grain Club will honor Glenn Hilts, 
executive vice president of south- 
western operations for the Command- 
er-Larabee Milling Co., Kansas City, 
at a dinner June 10 at Hillcrest 
Country Club. 





BREAD (S&S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


COLUMBUS GOLF PARTY 
POSTPONED TO JUNE 24 


CINCINNATI—Because of the con- 
vention of the Ohio Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn. in Columbus on 
June 2, the annual golf party and pic- 
nic of the Cincinnati Feed Club has 
been postponed to June 24. It will be 
staged at the Maketewah Country 
Club, with a noon luncheon, golf dur- 
ing the afternoon and an evening 
cocktail hour and dinner. 
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Objections Raised to Proposed 
Gift of CCC Wheat to Pakistan 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON — Reliable govern- 
ment sources disclosed this week that 
the administration method to provide 
aid to the Pakistan government to 
meet its grain shortage has encoun- 
tered obstacles in Congress. This does 
not mean that the aid program will 
be stymied. It means, however, that 
the administration plan, as published 
in The Northwestern Miller last 
week, has met with objections from 
important segments of the House 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Those objections are said to be 
against the administration plan to 
put the Pakistan aid on a gift basis. 
Opponents of this method say that 
since the Indian aid program of two 
years ago--which amounted in terms 
of dollars and cents to a loan of 190 
million dollars—-was on a clear loan 
basis, the Pakistan aid should be un- 
der similar terms. 

This matter is one of major impor- 
tance to the commercial export trade 
and one of possibly major signifi- 
cance, 

As originally planned by the ad- 
ministration, the aid would have been 
in the form of an outright gift of 
1 million long tons of wheat. This 
would have been accomplished 
through a transfer of Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks to the Pakistan 
government. 

This approach appears to have 
been master-minded by international 
bank officials who argued that since 
CCC held burdensome surpluses ob- 
tained under the wheat loan program, 
it could use a quantity of those stocks 
for relief without the necessity of 








CHANGE IN PAKISTAN 
AID PLAN DOUBTED 


WASHINGTON — Late reports 
from official sources here threw cold 
water on hopes that Congress might 
be persuaded to change the Pakistan 
aid plan, putting it on a loan basis 
similar to the Indian aid program of 
two years ago. Responsible officials 
say Congress is adamantly opposed to 
the introduction of any new money 
bills at this session. Without a new 
appropriation to finance the Pakistan 
wheat shipments, supplies will have 
to come from CCC stocks, thereby 
eliminating commercial exporters 
from participation. 


appropriating additional money for 
Pakistan relief purposes. 
Under that plan the Treasury 


would cancel notes issued by CCC to 
the Treasury Department, and at 
the same time CCC would reduce its 
borrowing authority by an equivalent 
amount. 


Roadblock Encountered 
Late last week when there was no 


announcement that the proposed 
Pakistan aid legislation had been 
submitted to Congress, it became 


clear that some important road block 
had been encountered. Subsequently 
it was discovered that important ob- 
jection had been encountered in Con- 
gress. That opposition is now traced 
to the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, which sees in the plan a dis- 
crimination between Pakistan and 
India and also opposes the gift aspect 
of the Pakistan proposal by itself. It 
appears to be a matter of contention 








TESTIMONIAL—William A, Lohman, Jr., sales manager of General Mills, 
Inc., flour division, is pictured holding a beautiful set of sapphire studded gold 
cufflinks presented to him at a testimonial dinner given by his many friends in 
the Bakers Club, Inc., New York Assn. of Flour Distributors, and Metropoli- 
tan Bakery Production Club, Inc., at the Hotel Astor May 27. On the left is 
Fred W. Pfizenmayer, Continental Baking Co., New York, president of the 
Bakers Club, Inc., who made the presentation. At right is Walter J. Stockman 
of Raymond F. Kilthau, New York, who acted as toastmaster at the dinner. 
Approximately 150 attended to honor the former General Mills, Inc., eastern 
district sales manager, who recently moved to Minneapolis. Officers of four 
baking and flour industry associations and clubs were represented at the head 
table. They were: Peter Petersen, Petersen-Owens, Inc., New York; William 
H. Welker, Swift & Co., Newark, N. J., secretary of the MBPC; Mr. Pfizen- 
mayer; Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., New York, president NYAFD; 
George W. Potts, The Northwestern Miller, secretary NYAFD; Frank Lyon, 
secretary of the Bakers Club, Inc.; Emil Fink, Fink Baking Corp., New York, 
first vice president of the Bakers Club, Inc., and Nathan R. Rogers, Paradise 
Baking Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., president of the National Association of Pie 


Bakers, 








that it is preferable that the Pakis- 
tan aid be carried as a government 
loan—even if never repaid—than as 
an outright gift. 

If the opposition to the gift pro- 
posal is sustained, it will mean that 
commercial export interests will have 
an opportunity to participate in the 
aid movement. 

It has been said that the only dif- 
ference would be that the commercial 
exporters would earn a profit on the 
business and since government stocks 
were involved, there would be no 
justification for controversy over the 
method used merely to benefit the ex- 
porters. 

However, informed government of- 
ficials with working knowledge of the 
recent government aid programs tell 
this correspondent that their studies 
show the costs of buying grain for aid 
programs have been higher when 
taken from CCC than from the com- 
mercial exporters. Admittedly these 
studies are rough and possibly could 
be upset on close scrutiny and ex- 
amination, but as they now stand, 
it would appear that where govern- 
ment money has been used to provide 
aid in the form of grain, the com- 
mercial exporter beats the govern- 
ment price-wise. 


Market Influence 

Another aspect of the Pakistan aid 
program is the immediate market in- 
fluence of the commercial exporters 
as against that of CCC stockpile de- 
liveries. 

Within a few short weeks the al- 
ready weak grain markets will feel 
the influence of the new crop move- 
ment. If the Pakistan aid program 
were opened to commercial exporters, 
their open market buying of new crop 
wheat to meet the aid requirements 
would tend to hold and protect the 
wheat price as the crop is harvested. 
On the other hand deliveries of CCC 
wheat for the Pakistan aid would not 
have immediate market effect. 

If commercial export buying for 
the Pakistan program had the effect 
of boosting the market price for new 
crop wheat at the time of harvest by 
as little as a nickel a bushel, observ- 
ers say, the overall benefit to the 
nation through increased income to 
wheat farmers would be greater than 
some penny-pinching at the source 
now by shipping out CCC wheat. 


Future Aid 

Behind this current dispute over 
method lies a matter of larger impor- 
tance. If the Pakistan program is to 
be met from deliveries of CCC sur- 
plus wheat stocks, what would be 
the method of handling aid for Korea 
when and if a truce is reached? Al- 
ready there is a growing attraction 
in Congress to the idea of delivering 
CCC stocks in all of these aid areas. 
The simple theory is that since the 
government owns and has paid for 
these supplies, why not give them 
away since they are in danger of com- 
plete loss through spoilage? 

Bills have already been introduced 
Which would authorize the availa- 
bility of as much as $2 billion worth 
of CCC surplus stocks for aid, barter, 
exchange or sale to foreign nations. 
These proposals are seen as methods 
which would by-pass commercial ex- 
port interests and ultimately lead 
CCC back into the export monopoly 
Which existed under the Truman ad- 
ministration and was only broken 
after a tough fight by exporters. 
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Subsequently after the CCC grain 
export monopoly was broken and ex- 
ports returned to the commercial in- 
terests, prominent USDA grain 
branch officials admitted that they 
were greatly surprised and pleased at 
the ability of those exporters to move 
such large quantities of U. S. grain 
under the most difficult conditions, 
and under terms which were not 
available to CCC or any Bovernment 
agency. 

There appears to be developing an 
atmosphere of hysteria over agricul- 
tural surpluses, leading to the quick 
conclusion that the best method of 
ridding ourselves of this condition is 
to give them away before they spoil. 

When considering the real and 
present situation of the grain sur- 
pluses, observers note, the political 
importance of our cereal surpluses 
throughout the world cannot be dis- 
missed lightly. While much misinfor- 
mation has been issued concerning 
spoilage of surpluses, the truth is 
that there has been relatively little 
loss to the government in its supplies 
of wheat taken over following loan 
defaults. In the case of corn, a more 
difficult crop to hold in storage, there 
have been financial losses. 

Perhaps, it is said, it may be wiser 
to sit on wheat stocks — possibly 
through an increase—through govern- 
ment incentive—of commercial stor- 
age facilities. 

The population of the world is 
growing. This week in Rome, Italy, 
the director general of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations opened a statement 
by remarking that that very morning 
70,000 additional persons sat down 
to breakfast than on the day before. 
That is an arresting comment. 

What caused the acute cereal short- 
age in the closing years of the 40's 
was the fact that the world had de- 
termined that it no longer would 
tolerate wholesale famine as a method 
to correct shortage conditions. As the 
leading government experts persisted 
in their forecasts of shortages, most 
of the world grain trade insisted that 
these forecasts were wrong. 

Now this nation and the Western 
Hemisphere wheat surplus area are 
sitting on bulging granaries with 
more in prospect to come. It is no 
secret that the better informed people 
in the grain trade are now convinced 
that we should welcome surpluses for 
use as political weapons in a world 
little short of open war. 








First New Wheat 
Arrives at K. C. 


KANSAS CITY—The first car of 
1953 crop wheat was traded on the 
Kansas City Board of Trade June 5. 
The wheat originated from Kiowa, 
Kansas, and also constituted the first 
arrival of Kansas wheat of the new 
crop at Kansas City. Last year’s 
first arrival was on June 2 from 
Temple, Okla. In 1951 the first car 
was received June 18 from Kiowa, 
and in the six preceding years the 
first cars were from Texas and Okla- 
homa points. 

Consigned to the Davis-Hunt Grain 
Co., the car graded No. 1 dark hard 
winter, 12.10% protein, 63 lb. test 
weight and 11.9% moisture. The tra- 
ditional auction was held and the suc- 
cessful bidder was the Continental 
Grain Co., which paid $2.35 bu. The 
price was equal to 26%¢ over the 
July future. Last year’s first sale 
was 2712¢ over July, or $2.55 bu. 

The earliest arrival on record at 
Kansas City was in 1948 when a car 
from Haskell, Texas, was received 
on May 24. 
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Internal Infestation in Wheat 


Detected with Sound Amplifier 


BUFFALO—A method of detection 
of hidden insect infestation in wheat 
by the use of greatly amplified sounds 
made by the insect was described by 
Dr. Max Milner of the Department 
of Milling Industry, Kansas State 
College, at the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held at Hotel Statler, May 
25-28. 

Dr. Milner’s presentation included 
a description of the apparatus and 
the playing of tape recordings of 
sounds made by larval, pupal and 
adult stages of rice weevils in wheat. 

The apparatus consists of three 
pieces—an insulated soundproof box 
in which the microphone is placed, 
an amplifying unit which greatly am- 
plifies the sounds picked up by the 
microphone, and a power unit. 

The complete piece of equipment, 
he said, weighs about 60 lb. and is 
portable. 

Dr. Milner demonstrated that two 
types of sound are associated with 
the larval and pupal stages. Sound 
generated by the larval stage was a 
low frequency sound due to move- 
ment and the pupal stage of the in- 
sect generated a rasping sound of 
high frequency which Dr. Milner said 
was due to feeding. 

In his discussion, Dr. Milner said 
that the larval must be at least a 
week old before they make any dis- 
tinguishable sounds. He said that it 
may be possible to correlate the de- 
gree of intensity of hidden infesta- 


tion in grain with 
sound emitted by uniform samples 
of grain in the test box but that 
they have not had time yet to make 
any study on this phase of the prob- 
lem. Another application which he 
said might prove useful was to meas- 
ure the effectiveness of grain fumi- 
gation by putting samples in the test 
box shortly after the fumigation had 
been completed to determine wheth- 
er or not there was any insect life 
present in the fumigated grain. 

In a discussion of the practical im- 
plications of the development, he also 
mentioned the fact that it might be 
possible to make permanent installa- 
tions of microphones in the interior 
of grain bins similar to those instal- 
lations now made to measure the 
temperature of the grain and in this 
way the grain could be “‘tuned in” at 
regular intervals to determine wheth- 
er or not there was any insect ac- 
tivity in the grain. 

Dr. Milner said that further study 
would be made of the practicability 
of the device and he did not have 
any estimate of its probable cost. A 
number of cereal chemists connected 
with flour milling companies were of 
the opinion that the method has 
great promise as a rapid and positive 
test for the detection of hidden in- 
festation in milling wheat and that 
it might be used to advantage by the 
grain purchasing departments of the 
milling companies as a basis of ac- 
ceptance or rejection of wheat offered 
for sale to mills. 


the volume of 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Conway T. Spencer of Huntington, 
W. Va., member of the sales staff of 
General Mills, Inc., was hospitalized 
at Bluefield, W. Va., recently follow- 
ing an automabile accident at Blue- 
well. He suffered a broken leg and 
arm. 


J. A. Benjamin, vice president, 
Uhlmann Grain Co., Chicago, was a 
visitor on the New York Produce Ex- 
change floor last week. 

s 

The National Council of American 
Importers, Inc., recently presented a 
plaque for “distinguished service to 
the U.S. import trade” to Morris 8S. 
Rosenthal, former president and now 
a senior councilor of the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Rosenthal is president of 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., New York. 

S 

Yields and quality of wheat in 
Oklahoma are surprisingly good, ac- 
cording to John Chain, assistant man- 
ager of Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City. While production is 
spotted, Mr. Chain said, the quality is 
testing 60 to 62 lb. with a low mois- 
ture content. He said that probably 
the best yield reported is the 34-bu.- 
an-acre average in the irrigated dis- 
trict near Duke, Okla. In the three 
Panhandle counties half of the acre- 
age has been abandoned. 


Angel Menendez of Menendez, Mar- 
tinez & Cia, Sucrs., agent in San 
Juan for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., was a 
recent visitor in the offices of Pills- 
bury’s overseas division in New 
York. Accompanied by Mrs. Menen- 
dez and their daughter, he was in 


the states to attend the graduation 
of their son from a school in Massa- 
chusetts. 


oa 
J. M. Bland, Augusta, Ga., flour 
broker, and Mrs. Bland and their 


daughter are spending a few days in 
Evansville, Ind., Mr. Bland’s former 
home. Miss Mamie L. McCain, Mr. 
Bland’s assistant, is vacationing in 
Oklahoma City. 

* 

Joseph G. Schmitz, president of the 
southern region, General Mills, Inc., 
has returned from a visit to com- 
pany offices in Minneapolis. 


Herman Steen, vice president, Mill- 
ers National Federation, Chicago, was 
in Kansas City June 2-3 on federa- 
tion business. 

e 

B. V. Hopper, executive sales di- 
rector for the Kansas Milling Co., 
Wichita, will be joined this week by 
Mrs. Hopper and their children, 
James, Suzanne and Kate. Although 
Mr. Hopper assumed his duties in 
Wichita several months ago, his 
family remained in St. Louis until 
the close of the school year. 

s 

R. Hugh Uhlmann, vice president 
of the Standard Milling Co., Kansas 
City, visited the Winnipeg and Min- 
neapolis grain exchanges last week. 

ie 

Ellis D. English, president of the 
Commander - Larabee Milling Co., 


Minneapolis, and Mrs. English have 
announced the engagement of their 
daughter, Jane, to Carl Henry Brust, 
Jr., son of Dr. and Mrs. C: H. Brust 
of Kansas City. 
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Established 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 Cable Address—Gocarie 


. 
Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
. 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
* 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 

















RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 
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Paul B. Miner 


PAUL B. MINER GETS 
BAY STATE SALES POST 


WINONA, MINN.—Paul B. Miner, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, effective 
June 1, it has been announced by 
George F. Kelley, vice president and 
general manager. 

Mr. Miner has been associated with 
the Bay State organization since 
1930. He started as a resale salesman, 
later handled specia! sales assign- 
ments in various merkets, and has 
been sales representative in Indiana, 
Kentucky and Western Ohio for the 
past fifteen years. 

He is a graduate of American In- 
stitute of Baking and entered the 
baking field in 1923. 

Mr. Miner is a member of the Bak- 
ers Club of Chicago, Cincinnati Pro- 
duction Men’s Club, Cincinnati Club 
and the Audubon Country Club of 
Louisville, Ky. 

He succeeds Carl R. Fassler, who 
has resigned. Mr. Fassler was asso- 
ciated with the Bay State company 
for 20 years as sales representative 
in Illinois, eastern sales manager and 
general sales manager. His future 
plans are indefinite. 





Flood Loss 





(Continued from page 9) 
business testified that the phrase ‘out 
of condition’ grain has a particular 
and specific meaning in the grain 
business, but the district court sus- 
tained objections to their testifying 
as to what the meaning is.” 


Meaning of “Out of Condition” 


Quoting further from the supreme 
court decision, In connection 
with this motion the plaintiff offered 
affidavits of those expert witnesses 
who were not permitted to testify. ... 
The substance of these affidavits is 
that there is a difference between 
flood-damaged grain and out of con- 
dition grain, and that ‘out of condi- 
tion’ grain, as used in the grain and 
warehouse trade, means grain which 
has gradually deteriorated and de- 
preciated in grade and quality due to 
causes or factors inherent in the 
grain itself. The affidavits also are to 
the effect that out of condition grain 
may be used for human consumption 
or in mixed formula feeds, whereas 
flood-damaged grain cannot be so 
used, and that the meaning ascribed 
by the affiants to the term ‘out of 
condition’ grain had existed long prior 
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to 1931 when the statute in question 
was enacted. 

“We are convinced beyond al! doubt 
that the lower court was in error in 
holding that the statute applies to 
the facts of this case. 

“The construction and interpreta- 
tion of the statute is a question of 
law, rather than of fact, as denomi- 
nated by the court in its finding. .. . 
We agree with the holding that ‘out of 
condition’ grain is grain which has be- 
come inferior in grade and quality to 
that specified in the uncanceled nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts, but we 
cannot and do not agree that com- 
mingled grain stored in a public ware- 
house, and which is damaged by flood 
waters and thus rendered inferior is 
‘out of condition’ grain as that term 
is used in the statute. 

“It was error to exclude the testi- 
mony by expert witnesses concerning 
the well-established meaning in the 
grain and warehouse trade of the 
term ‘out of condition’ grain.” 

In explanation the justice declared 
that merely because the lower court 
erred in excluding evidence in the 
above respect, the supreme court is 
not limited in disposition of the case 
to reversing and remanding the cause 
for a new trial. The action is for a 
declaratory judgment to determine 
who should bear the loss or, in other 
words, to determine the legal question 
whether the statute applies, he said. 

“The loss occasioned by the flood 
waters should be borne by all of the 
holders of outstanding negotiable un- 
canceled warehouse receipts, without 
reference to the dates thereof, as ten- 
ants in common on a pro rata basis, 
that is, in the proportion that the 
portion thereof for which each holds 
receipts bears to the whole quantity 
of such grain on deposit at the time 
of the flood. Entirely aside from the 
fact the statute under consideration 
has no application to the facts of the 
case, the conclusion just reached is 
in harmony with all equitable prin- 
ciples, fair dealing and common jus- 
tice.” 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


QUARTERMASTER BUYS 
94,500 SACKS OF FLOUR 


CHICAGO—The purchasing office 
of the Army Quartermaster bought 
94,500 sacks of both hard and soft 
wheat flour during the week end- 
ing June 6. 

On June 2 the army bought 30,000 
sacks of hard wheat flour packed in 
100-Ib. papers for domestic use from 
General Mills, Inc., Chicago, for Kan- 
sas City for beyond, at $4.42. 

On June 3 the Army bought 57,500 
sacks of hard wheat flour for the 
Navy. The flour, 12,700 cwt. of which 
was for domestic use packed in 50-Ib. 
papers, was awarded as follows: Kan- 
sas Milling Co., Wichita, 500 cwt. 
f.o.b. Charleston, S.C., at $5.35, 400 
cwt. for Newport, R.I., at $5.30, 4,400 
cwt for Norfolk, Va., at $5.24, 600 
ewt. for Brooklyn, N.Y., at $5.28, 
2,700 cwt. for Bainbridge, Md., at 








QUARTERMASTER OFFICE 
MOVES 


CHICAGO—The cereal and general 
products branch of the Purchasing 
Division of the Army Quartermaster, 
Chicago, has moved to a new ad- 
dress at 226 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago. The new office is on the fifth 
floor, and is located with the Quar- 
termaster Market Center System. 
The new telephone number is ANd- 
over 3-3600, Extension 532. The pur- 
chasing agent for flour is Herbert 
Barr. 





$5.25, 1,100 cwt. for Yukon, Fla., at 
$5.36, 700 ewt. for Torrence, Cal., at 
$5.33, 1,300 cwt. for National City, 
Cal., at $5.33, and 1,000 cwt. for Se- 
attle at $5.33. 

The export flour consisted of 34,800 
cwt. packed in 50-lb. cottons with 
export overpack and was awarded to: 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 600 cwt. 
for Yukon at $5.94, 2,700 cwt. for 
Torrence at $5.91, 5,200 cwt. for Na- 
tional City at $5.91, and 4,200 cwt. 
for Seattle at $5.91; Flour Mills of 
America, Ine., Kansas City, 17,600 
cwt. for Norfolk at $5.80, 500 cwt. 
for Charleston at $5.92, 2,400 cwt. for 
Brooklyn at $5.84, and 1,600 cwt. for 
Newport, R.I., at $5.86. 

On June 4 the Army bought 7,000 
sacks of soft wheat flour for the 
Navy. The flour, 1,000 cwt. of which 
was for domestic use packed in 50-Ib. 
papers, was awarded as follows: 
F. W. Stock & Sons, Inc., Hillsdale, 
Mich., 400 cwt. for Norfolk or Penni- 
man, Va., at $4.88; Capitol Milling 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal., 600 cwt. for 
National City, Cal., at $5.33. 

The export flour consisted of 6,000 
sacks packed in 50-lb. cottons over- 
packed in insect resistant multiwall 
papers and was awarded to Flour 
Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City, 
1,200 ewt. for Norfolk or Penniman, 
Va., at $5.60; Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., Denver, 1,600 cwt. for Oak- 
land or Stockton, Cal., at $5.89, 2,400 
ewt. for National City, Cal., at $5.89 
and 800 cwt. for Seattle, Wash., at 
$5.84. 


On the same day the Army bought 
380,000 Ib. of hard wheat canned 
flour packed in 5-gal. cans (35 Ib. to 
a can) for export use from General 
Mills, Ine., San Francisco, 300,000 Ib. 
for Oakland or Stockton, Cal., at 
$8.98 cwt., and Crowther Bros. Mill- 
ing Co., Malad City, Idaho, 80,000 
lb. for Norfolk or Penniman, Va., at 
$9.52 cwt. 

A previously unreported purchase 
of 110,883 sacks of hard wheat flour 
packed in 50-lb. cottons overpacked 
in multiwall paper shipping sacks for 
export was made May 27. Awards 
were as follows: Terminal Flour Mills 
Co., Portland, 12,633 cwt. for Seattle, 
at $5.98; Spokane (Wash.) Flour 
Mills Co., 8,000 ecwt. for Seattle at 
$5.98; Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, 
10,000 ewt. for New Cumberland, Pa., 
at $5.92, 43,237 cwt. for Brooklyn, 
N.Y., at $5.91, 3,736 cwt. for New 
Orleans at $5.51; Centennial Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, 33,277 cwt. for 
Seattle, at $5.99. 
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CCC DELAYS DECISION 
ON COTTONSEED SUPPORT 


WASHINGTON—The June 3 dead- 
line for Commodity Credit Corp. de- 
cision on a price support program 
passed without the expected action. 
Top United States Department of 
Agriculture officials now say that 
they cannot defer the decision much 
longer as the lower Texas crop is 
moving to market. 

Also, Congress has approved the 
presidential recommendation to grant 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, power to reorganize his de- 
partment. Now that this measure is 
out of the way there is a green light 
for action on cottonseed. 

The safest course is to assume that 
politically it is necessary to support 
this crop at least in token form, which 
would be a farm loan program plus a 
commitment to support the oil price 
at the reflected parity for seed to 
those crushers who certify they have 
paid the producer not less than the 
support line price. 
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WANT ADS 


Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 
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FOR SALE—TWO LABORATORY NATION- 
al reel ovens. Electric. Doty Technical 
Laboratories, 8 West 9th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 





COMPLETE PNEUMATIC PACKAGING 
line now operating, excellent condition, 
including carton sealer, carton feeder, 
top sealer, dryer, tight wrap and circle 
weigher. For further particulars con- 
tact C. T. Kneale, Standard Milling Co., 
1009 Central, Kansas City, Mo., Telephone 
BA 8200. 





Special Offering for Sale 
Mill Machinery & Equipment 
Including Complete Power Plant 
For further particulars contact A. L. 
Huggins, Purchasing Dept., Internation- 
al Milling Co., 800 McKnight Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Telephone GE. 7751., 








HELP + att 
WANTED 


Research and Development Engineer to 
work on research problems of large 
dry corn mill. Knowledge of special- 
ties and raw starches desirable but 
not necessary. 








This is a wonderful opportunity for 
high grade man. Salary commensurate 
with ability. 

Write giving full details to 771, North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEER 


Man with ability and experience 
wanted to take over supervision 
of six-man millwright crew in 
modern formula feed mill in Up- 
per Midwest. Applicants should 
supply complete information and 
references in first letter. Address 
replies to 827, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED - 


eT 


KANSAS STATE MILLING GRADUATE 
experienced production, laboratory, man- 
agement large and small feed, corn, flour, 
prepared mix plants. Desires management 
small—assistant management or produc- 
tion position larger concern, Address 834, 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. 


MACHINERY WANTED 
v 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


e BROKERS WANTED 

Old established Minnesota mill now 
open to take on brokerage representa- 
tion in many principal markets, If you 
have a good bakery following, needing 
high grade spring wheat flour, check 
with us concerning your territory. 
Address 2821, The Northwestern Miller 

Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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CHICAGO—tThe recent trend to- 
ward “extravagant claims’ for the 
Vitamin D fortification of bread has 
been viewed with alarm by food regu- 
latory agencies, nutritionists, and the 
staff of the American Institute of 
Baking, a special bulletin of the AIB 
said recently. 

The scientific advisory committee 
of the American Institute of Baking 
has considered the Vitamin D fortifi- 
cation of bread, and as a result of 
this consideration makes the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

1. That the baking industry re- 
frain from using its prerogative to 
add Vitamin D to bread since bread is 
not considered the best possible 
vehicle for this nutrient; or 

2. That those bakers who consider 
it desirable to use vitamin D refrain 
from using it in quantities that would 
permit claims greater than 400 U.S.P. 
units per pound; and 

3. That bakers see to it that their 
product furnishes sufficient calciura 
to permit simultaneous claims for cal- 
cium should they add Vitamin D at 
levels up to 400 U.S.P. units per pound 
of bread. 

These recommendations are based 
on pertinent facts concerning Vita- 
min D and Vitamin D as an optional 
component of enriched bread, the bul- 
letin states. Essential text of the bul- 
letin follows: 

“Vitamin D is required by infants 
an¢@ children so that they may utilize 
the calcium and phosphorus in their 
food supply to best advantage. Vita- 
min D may be obtained from dietary 
sources or may be synthesized in the 
body as a result of exposure to ultra 
violet rays generally from sunlight. 
It has been established as a result of 
testimony by experts that the mini- 
mum daily requirement of infants 
and children for this vitamin is 400 
U.S.P. units per day. This fact has 
been published by the Food and Drug 
Administration and serves as_ the 
basis for the labeling requirements 





E. J. Murphy 


LIAISON — Relations between the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture and 
the baking industry will be handled 
in the future by E. J. Murphy, deputy 
director of the Grain Branch. He has 
had contact with bakers in the past 
through the agriculture department 
and the materials control plan. 
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AIB Cautions Against Careless 
Claims for Vitamin D in Bread 


of special purpose foods and vitamin 
supplements containing Vitamin D. 

“The requirement of Vitamin D by 
the adult has not been established. In 
fact, it has not even been established 
that the normal adult has any need 
for this vitamin from dietary sources. 
It may be that the average adult ob- 
tains all of his Vitamin D require- 
ment from exposure of his skin to 
sunlight. 

“Vitamin D may accomplish its 
purpose only when there is adequate 
dietary intake of calcium and phos- 
phorus. Milk has long been recog- 
nized as an excellent source of these 
two essential minerals. It is for this 
reason that milk is recognized as a 
suitable food carrier for Vitamin D 
by the Food and Nutrition Board of 
the National Research Council and 
by the Council on Foods and Nutri- 
tion of the American Medical Assn. 
Neither the Food and Nutrition Board 
nor the Council on Foods has recog- 
nized bread as a suitable vehicle for 


Selected 
MILLING 
WHEATS 


Choice hard and soft wincer wheats to fill 
the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 


and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN e OATS e FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 





NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
‘TOLEDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 





BALTIMORE 


LIVERPOOL 


Vitamin D fortification. 


“Despite the fact that the ‘sun- 
shine vitamin’ might lend itself to 
the writing of good advertising copy, 
its use in bread does not receive the 
official commendation enjoyed by 
thiamine, riboflavin, niacin and iron 
which constitute the mandatory com- 
ponents of the enrichment program. 
Because of this lack of official recog- 
nition of the value of Vitamin D for- 
tification of bread, food regulatory 
agencies may be expected to be less 
patient with exaggerated Vitamin D 
claims and infractions of the regula- 
tions dealing with Vitamin D in 
bread than they would be with the 
more essential parts of the enrich- 
ment program. 

“Vitamin D was included as an 
optional component of enriched bread 
at levels ranging from 150 to 750 
U.S.P. units per pound primarily be- 
cause prior use of Vitamin D in bread 
had established a precedent. How- 
ever, the findings of fact for enriched 
flour and bread state that bread con- 
taining Vitamin D would ‘serve a 
useful purpose to the benefit of per- 
sons who do not consume sufficient 
dairy products.’ 

“It has been noted that a few bak- 
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ers are claiming that their bread 
when eaten in quantities of 8 oz. a 
day will furnish as much as 70 to 
93% % of the minimum daily requive- 
ment of Vitamin D. If their products 
actually meet the label guarantee 
they must furnish as much as 560 to 
750 U.S.P. units of Vitamin D per 
pound respectively. To make certain 
that a loaf of bread furnishes a de- 
clared quantity of a nutrient an over- 
age must be used and in the case of 
Vitamin D the overage required in 
order to meet these label guarantees 
may exceed the 750 U.S.P. unit per 
pound maximum established by the 
standards of identity. The chances, 
therefore, are very good that some 
commercial bread contains Vitamin 
D in excess of the maximum per- 
mitted by law and, therefore, is sub- 
ject to action by food regulatory 
agencies. In regard to this Charles 
W. Crawford, Commissioner of Food 
and Drugs, in a letter dated June 18, 
1952, stated ‘that the Food and Drug 
Administration will bring no action 
against bakers whose products ex- 
ceed the maximum in any enrichment 
factor provided the baker makes no 
claims in excess of the minimum re- 


quired by law’. 


Exceptional 
Storage Facilities 








ini 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 
Oapacity 2,800,000 Bus. 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 


CHICAGO 


PEORIA 
DULUTH 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
; Capacity 1,400,000 Bus. 


Total Elevator Capacity 
§,500,000 Bus. 
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“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 











WINGOLD 


WHEAT AND RYE 


FLOURS 


RECOGNIZED FOR 
Quality and Shop Performance 





BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 

















HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 


il MILTON McGREEVY 1. O. HOCKADAY 


RESIDENT PARTNERS 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
VICTOR 6622 























' HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE | 


The Northwestern Miller 


Circulation Dept., 118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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W.E. Long Managers’ 
Conference Set for 
Chicago June 22-24 


CHICAGO — Program headliners 
have been announced for the W. E. 
Long Co.’s General Managers’ Con- 
ference, scheduled for June 22-24, 
at the Edgewater Beach hotel here. 

The theme for the 39th confer- 
ence for owners and general man- 
agers of independent wholesale bak- 
eries is “Organizing for Leadership.” 

Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, Dean of the 
Graduate School at the University 
of Wisconsin, will discuss “Vitamins 
as They Relate to the Baking In- 
dustry.” William Lee, vice _presi- 
dent of the American Federation of 
Labor, in one of the first appear- 
ances of a major labor leader be- 
fore a baking industry group, will 
discuss management-labor relations 
and the common objectives of the 
two groups. 

John C. Clay, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington, will speak 
on “Cooperation of Government and 
Industry.” Employee relations will 
be discussed by Abbott Spaulding, 
general personnel supervisor, Illinois 
Bell Telephone Co. 

Prominent bakers from all over 
the country will appear on panel 
discussions of current production and 
marketing problems, the company 
says. New developments in every 
phase of bakery operation will be 
discussed by spokesmen from allied 
industries and from the Long com- 
pany staff. 

A social program with special ac- 
tivities for the wives and families 
of the bakers will round out the 
conference schedule. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NUMBER OF CHICKENS 
ON FARMS SHOWS GAIN 


WASHINGTON—Chicks and young 
chickens of this year’s hatching on 
farms May 1 have been estimated by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
at 379,875,000—about the same as a 
year earlier but 11% below the 1942- 
51 average for the date. 

Young chicken holdings on May 1 
were below last year in the south cen- 
tral, north Atlantic and east north 
central states, where the decreases 
were 5%, 3% and 1%, respectively. 
Young chicken numbers increased 9% 
in the West, 4% in the South Atlan- 
tic states and were about the same as 
last year in the west north central 
states. 

As of last January, farmers had re- 
ported intentions to raise 4% fewer 
young chicks this year. However, by 
April 1 the number of chicks on farms 
was actually only 1% fewer than a 
year earlier. And now, by May 1, the 
number is just about equal to a year 
earlier, 

The increase above previous plans 
for raising chickens for flock replace- 
ment has been attributed to good egg 
prices and a favorable egg-feed price 
ratio. 
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ENTOMOLOGIST RETIRES 

NEW YORK—Dr. John L. Horsfall 
has retired from his post as cnief en- 
tomologist for the American Cyana- 
mid Co. He has been employed by 
the firm continuously since Jan. 9, 
1928 and was named chief entomolo- 
gist in 1944. During his work with the 
firm, he played a key role in develop- 
ing parathron and malathon, two of 
the firm’s principal insecticides. Mr. 
Horsfall has served as vice president 
of the American Association of Eco- 
nomic Entomologists. 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Sterwin Now Offers 
A Complete Maturing 
and Bleaching Service 








© STERWIN CHLOR 
—An accurate 
metering even th 


INATOR 
device for 
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nute quantities of licins i 
e Ox YLITE® 

efficient, econo 

bleaching agent. 


For informati 


ion On g 
Contra our Flour Service 


Ct, write direct to 





pO ge eS 
sae. 
FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
8 WEST 9th ST., KANSAS CITY, MO. 
SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING, 
BLEACHING, ENRICHMENT. 


* TRADEMARK 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








‘“*DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 











SUPERIOR 

IL §86BAG & COTTON MILLS 
for the Atlanta Minneopolis 
MILLING New Orleans New York City, 


Dollas 


347 Madison Ave. 
St. Lovis 


INDUSTRY 


since Denver Winter Haven, Fle 
los Angeles San Francisco 
1870 Kansas City, Kans. Phoenix 











STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 
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Bakers’ Campaign Cancels Radio 


Show, Begins 


CHICAGO—A broad scale promo- 
tional campaign designed to carry 
the facts of the baking industry into 
every state has been proposed by the 
Bakers of America Program’s gov- 
erning committee and approved by 
the board of governors of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. 

A change of activities will be 
brought into effect immediately. The 
national network radio program has 
been cancelled, effective Sunday, 
May 17, and national consumer ad- 
vertising will be reduced to a mini- 
mum, under the new plan, announced 
by E. E. Kelley, Jr., ABA president. 

The new campaign was adopted by 
the program planning committee at 
a meeting in Chicago recently and 
approved by the ABA board of gov- 
ernors at its meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., May 7. 

The program's public relations de- 
partment will be expanded, with ad- 
dition of several staff writers. An 
advertising campaign is to be start- 
ed immediately in publications reach- 
ing the nation’s doctors. Funds will 
be allocated to the consumer serv- 
ice department of the American In- 
stitute of Baking, to create a field 
staff of home economists. 


Will Invade “Grass Roots” 

“These sweeping changes in the 
program’s activities are a result of 
months of consultations with mem- 
bers of the industry,” Mr. Kelley 
said. “The feeling is that after six 
years of advertising during which a 
strong base was created for the in- 
dustry, the time now has come to 
carry our messages aggressively into 
every locality in a grass roots cam- 
paign. 

“The entire emphasis from this 
point on will be education—educating 
all consumers into the true worth of 


bakery foods from the standpoints of 


nutrition, contributions to health, 
convenience, contribution to the na- 
tion’s economy.” 

Great stress will be laid in the 
program on work with members of 
the medical profession. The story of 
bread’s place in diet will be told 
through advertisements in about 20 
publications—the Journal of the 
American Medical Assn., Medical 
Economics, Modern Medicine, Ameri- 
can Practioner, Archives of In- 
ternal Medicine, Journal of Pedi- 
atrics, Geriatrics, American Journal 
of Surgery, American Journal of 
Nursing, Today’s Health, Journal of 
American Dietetic Assn., and others. 

Copy of all ads will be submitted 
for approval in advance to the Amer- 
ican Medical Assn. and the adver- 
tisements will bear the seal of ap- 
proval of the AMA. 

Emphasis in these advertisements 
will be on bread and nutrition, the 
results of enrichment, the use of 
bread in normal, reducing, weight- 
gaining and convalescent diets. 

L. G. Maison & Co. of Chicago 
has been retained as the advertis- 
ing agency to handle this part of 
the program. The Maison organiza- 
tion has been conducting such cam- 
paigns for industry for more than 30 
years. It has served the meat indus- 
try, the citrus industry and others, 
telling the story of nutritional values 
of food products to the doctor. 

The first of the series of advertise- 
ments is scheduled for appearance 
in the Journal of the American Med- 
ical Assn. and the other publications 
in June. 

The expanded public relations staff 





‘Grass Roots’ Drive 


will build increased publicity activi- 
ties in all media. The staff mem- 
bers will create material which will 
be usable on state and local meet- 
ings of clubs in various fields. The 
Bakers of America Program person- 
nel will move into various states, 
contacting heads of state wide or- 
ganizations, setting up talks on the 
subjects of diet and health, dieting 
for health in general, building 
through this device a greater knowl- 
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Atrip through the barking drums is the first step for this southern pine, onits way to becoming pulp at Hudson's 


edge of the nutritional benefits em- 
bodied in bakery foods. 

Additional funds will be available 
to the public relations and consumer 
service departments for production 
of more material for use in schools 

printed material, slide films and 
teaching aids of one kind or another 

More contact work will be done by 
the public relations staff with radio 
and television stations and networks 
Programs pointed specifically to the 
areas of health will be developed with 
stress on bread and nutrition. 

The February-March breakfast 
promotion and the July is Picnic 


Month promotion will be continued 
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giant Florida Multiwall Sack mill. Logs are tumbled until stripped of all bark. 


Here is why HUDSON can 
guarantee Multiwall Sacks 


against breaking on the packer 


REASON NUMBER 2 


Wood pulp makes up 96 percent of the raw materials for your Multiwall Sacks. 


HUDSON MAKES ITS OWN PULP 
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on an even more aggressive scale 
under the new plan. A sweet goods 
promotion in the fall and winter is 
being developed, to start next fall. 

The AIB consumer service depart- 
ment expects to start its plans for 
the field staff in the near future but 
probably will delay actual building of 
this department until early next 
year, due to the necessity for de- 
tailed planning in advance and to the 
problem of selecting personnel in 
various parts of the country 

“It is the unanimous belief of the 
members of the program planning 
committee that this type of cam- 
paign will do the most possible good 





Wood is next reduced to chips like these 
Whirling knives devour a 5-foot log in 10 
seconds. The mill consumes 700 cords 
of pine daily. 





Digesters 5-story high cook the chips 
under pressure in a scalding chemical 
solution. This reduces the wood to pulp. 





After the pulp is washed, beaten, and 
screened, it looks like this. Note long 
fibers that give added toughness to Hud- 
son Multiwall kraft. 


By growing its own wood, and manufacturing its own pulp, Hudson exerts iron- 


clad control of Multiwall Sack quality and delivery schedules. This is another rea- 


son why Hudson guarantees to replace without cost all Hudson Multiwall Sacks 


that fail on your packing or closing machines. 
« Cc = 
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the World’s most fully 


GUARANTEED 


SEND TODAY: How to store your sacks 








MAIL THIS COUPON NOW to 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp., Dept. 946, 505 Park 
Ave., New York 22, for literature and full information. 


for maximum performance 
Profusely illustrated folder shows you 
the scientific way to store your sacks. 
Step by step procedures that improve 
the performance of your sacks by 
up-to-minute storage methods 

No obligation 
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with the funds available,” Mr. Kelley 
said. 

“The program is designed to reach 
into the homes of the consumers 
of baked goods, in a manner which 
has not been done in the past. Need- 
less to say it envisages the close 
cooperation of every subscriber to 
the program—at the local level. Bak- 
ers will necessarily have to take up 
the task of making speeches at meet- 
ings and on club programs, as the 
staff opens the way for such 
speeches. 

“We will have to count on baker 
cooperation in activities of various 
kinds in their own trading areas. 
We have been assured by many bak- 
ers that we can call on them for 
such cooperation. 


We Specialize in... 


FLOUR for BAKERS 


“The hearditown Mills” 


BEARDSTOWN ILLINOIS 





Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUR 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


General Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 















CHASE Bac company 


3109 W. Jackson Biyd., Chicago 64, Ill 
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“There are about a dozen different 
organizations in every state which 
our people will contact—PTA, wom- 
en’s clubs, the service clubs, farm 
groups and medical groups. Backed 
with factual information from the 
highest possible authorities in the 
fields of nutrition, medicine and sci- 
ence, we know our programs will 
be acceptable for state and loeal 
use by these groups. 

“Our campaign further envisages 
a much closer working relationship 
with allied and related people of our 
industry. We will call on them for 
ideas and offer to them material 
which they can use in their own ef- 
forts to promote the baking industry. 

“The new Bakers of America Pro- 
gram will be well-rounded, detailed in 
its effort to reach into every area. 
It will strike deeply at the roots of 
the problems of misconception which 
are affecting our industry.” 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RALPH M. BOYER SENT 
TO CLEVELAND BY OMAR 


CLEVELAND—Retail sales direc- 
tor for the Jacob Laub Baking Co., 
recently acquired at Cleveland by 
Omar, Inc., is Ralph M. Boyer. His 
appointment to the position was an- 
nounced by W. J. Coad, Jr., Omar 
president. 

Mr. Boyer comes to Cleveland from 
Omar’s general offices in Omaha, 
Neb., where he was sales manager 
for Omar’s western region. This in- 
cluded the Omar bakeries at Milwau- 
kee, Peoria, Ill., and Omaha. 

Mr. Boyer has been with the Omar 
organization since 1932, when he 
started as a routeman at the firm’s 
Indianapolis bakery. He has been suc- 
cessively assistant saies manager at 
Indianapolis, sales manager at Colum- 
bus and coordinator of route sales at 
Milwaukee. In addition he has served 
as manager at a number of Omar's 
branch locations. He has been in 
Omar’s Omaha general offices since 
1948. 

The Laub bakery, in Cleveland for 








65 years, was acquired by Omar last 
February. The bakery has 82 retail 
routes and 59 wholesale routes. 
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“GROW MORE FOOD” DRIVE 
LAUNCHED IN PAKISTAN 


WASHINGTON — The government 
of Pakistan has set up a “grow more 
food’ emergency committee to make 
specific recommendations for imme- 
diate action to meet the wheat deficit 
in that country, according to the 
American Embassy at Karachi. The 
committee was given full power by 
the government to implement its 
recommendations for an immediate 
increase in the production of food 
grains, including measures to bring 
about an increase in the total area 
under cultivation and an increase in 
yields. 

The committee is specifically au- 
thorized to examine the immediate 
requirements of the provinces and 
states for seed, fertilizers, insecti- 
cides and agricultural machinery; to 
arrange for procurement and distri- 
bution of such materials; to take 
such other short-term measures as 
may be necessary for increasing food 
production; and to make _ specific 
recommendations to the government 
for long-term measures requiring re- 
curring expenditures in future years. 











ff Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, Il. 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 86 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 















































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 
BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 


F. A. THEIS + F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY » W. C. THEIS » H. W. JOHNSTON 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 








JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 











We are 


buyers of FEEDS of all kinds 
DEUTSCH & SICKERT CO. 


730-732 Grain & Stock Exchange 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 


21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Offiwe: 211 Bryant St.. Malden, Mass. 


The Bourse 














WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FJ OUR pomestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 








KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 











S. R. STRISIK CO. 
Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





June 13-15—The Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas; Ocean Forest 
Hotel, Myrtle Beach, S8.C.; sec., Lou- 
ise Skillman, Myrtle Apts., No. 4, 
Charlotte, N.C. 

June 14-18—National Assn. of Re- 
tail Grocers; Navy Pier, Chicago, IIL; 
Sec. Mrs. R. M. Kiefer, 360 North 
Mich. Ave., Chicago 1, Il. 

June 22-24—Potomac States Bak- 
ing Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Gary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore, Md. 

June 23-25 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel Broad- 
moor, Colorado Springs; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 189 North Ashland Ave., 
Palatine, Ill. 

June 26-27—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Clair Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Monroe, Mich. 

July 19-22—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Bed- 
ford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, 
Pa.; exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

July 26-28 — The West Virginia 
Bakers Association; Greenbrier Ho- 
tel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va.; 
Sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Charleston, W. Va. 

Aug. 25-26—Mutual Millers & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y.; sec.-treas., Margar- 
et K. Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., 
Jamestown, N.Y. 

Sept. 20-22—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; Hotel Galvez, Galves- 
ton, Texas; sec.-treas., John C. Bow- 
den, 100 Merchants Exchange Bldg., 
Washington, D.C. 

Sept. 24-25—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Abraham Lin- 
coln Hotel, Reading; sec., Richard I. 
Amman, 43/4, E. Main St., P.O. Box 
329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Oct. 2-3—Virginia Bakers Council, 
fall meeting, Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 804 Life Insurance Co. of 
Va. Bidg., Richmond 19, Va. 

Oct. 5-6—Allied Trades of the Bak- 
ing Industry of Northern California 
Bakers’ Institute, Sir Francis Drake 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 


Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 


Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








Hotel, San Francisco; sec., E. B. 
Gicker, Room 912, 260 California St., 
San Francisco 11, Cal. 


Oct. 24-28 — American Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Sherman, Chicago; Sec., 
Harold F. Fiedler, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Nov. 15-17—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Hotel Statler, Boston; sec., 
Robert E. Sullivan, 51 Exeter St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


1954 
March 14-17 — Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Netherland Plaza 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago 18, Ill. 


BREAD I'S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


600 ATTEND FIELD DAY 
STAGED AT DES MOINES 


DES MOINES, IOWA — The best 
weather of the season to date greeted 
approximately 600 persons attending 
the 13th annual Des Moines Feed & 
Grain Club Field Day May 18 at the 
Des Moines Golf & Country Club. 

Top golfer of the day was George 
Whyte, Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, 
who shot a 33-38 for a 71 stroke total 
on the par 72 course. Mr. Whyte, who 
has won the tournament once before, 
was presented the championship 
trophy at the award ceremonies fol- 
lowing the buffet dinner in the eve- 
ning. 

Second place winner in the golf 
meet was Corky Kelly, Protein Blend- 
ers, Iowa City, who shot a 77. 

W. A. Guzenhauser, Humeston, 
Iowa, won first place in the singles of 
the horseshoe pitching competition, 
with Earl Warner, Warner Broker- 
age Co., Minneapolis, placing second. 
Mr. Guzenhauser also shared first 
place honors in the doubles matches. 

Several committees worked on the 
arrangements and running of the field 
day under the direction of Dorwin 
Cox, Des Moines Oat Products Co., 
Des Moines, president of the Des 
Moines Feed & Grain Club. Don R. 
Jorgensen, Sargent & Co., Des Moines, 
served as general chairman of the 
field day. 

Introduced as the president-elect 
of the club was John Swanson, Car- 
roll Swanson Sales Co., Des Moines, 
who was elected at the club’s last 
regular meeting of the spring sea- 
son. Lester Bright, Sargent & Co., 
Des Moines, will serve as secretary 
of the organization in the coming 
year. 











BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
35,000 DAIRY PLANTS 

There are about 35,000 plants in 

the U. S. processing milk, butter, 


cheese, ice cream and other dairy 
products. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


NEW YORK,N. Y. 











Cable Address: ‘Dorrracn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C.3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. C. 3. 
Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 


N. V. Stee "ncn 
\/ “MEELUNIE” 


yw 


(Flour Union, 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS + STARCH 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, 


FLOUR, 
ETC. 

CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 
GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 


A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 


Established 1865 


Flour, Grain and Feed 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 











W.H. Rutherfurd 
D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““WHEATEAR,"’ Glasgow 














WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C, 5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas St., ABERDEEN 
26/28 High St., KIRKCALDY 
Cable: “Philip,”” Dundee 











VAN WALBEEK’S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPI N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 * Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address: “Interest-Rotterdam” 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Address 


NORWAY 


Cable “Flormel,"” Oslo 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” 


and “Mobil” 














ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


“Johnny” 


Skipperet. 7 


Cable Address 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 


The Northwestern Miller 
Address 


Reference: 


Cable “Asbjornstad” 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 


Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 


Cable Reference: 
Address H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 














GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: 
Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


SINCB 1889 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 











“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


All Grades 





“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciailly Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“Grains,’’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafwon Street, Dublin 














N. V. COMMISSIEHANDEL CEREALES 


VAN OLDENBARNEVELTSTRAAT 12 
P.O.B,. 183 


GRAIN - 


OILCAKES - 


ROTTERDAM (HOLLAND) 


OILSEEDS 
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THE NORTHWESTERN 


Filler 






an oscof 
outstanding pt outstanding 
sass | 
symbol... fad service 


2 = se 
SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR THE MILLING AND GRAIN INDUSTRIES 


One of a series... 





The Northwestern Miller Service Program 






List Services 


EXCLUSIVE SERVICE-TO-ADVERTISERS 


A LIST OF 
Fut Mills 


List Services available to advertisers have 
for years been an important part of The North- Proof of a‘job well done... 
western Miller Service Program. 


“The List of Flour Mills is a wonderful 
service to your advertisers and a directory 
that we use almost daily.” —A Kansas City 
grain company executive.* 


Principal feature of the service is the List of 
Flour Mills in the United States and Canada. 
Published revisions of this 
list are based upon the cu- 
mulative record maintained 
by The Northwestern Miller 
and upon information de- 
rived from current general 
questionnaires to the indus- 
try. Mills are listed by state 
or provincial location and 
there is a general alphabeti- 
cal index. Ownership is indicated and, where 
a cs a ca othe tion furnished by mills in response to question- i 
U.S. mill is stated in sacks of 100 Ib., of each naires, from previously published lists and | 
Canadian mill in barrels of 196 Ib., on the from current registration records furnished by 
basis of 24-hour operation. Kind of power and the United States Patent Office. 
grain storage capacity is also furnished when 
available. 


“The List of Flour Mills is of much inter- 
est and value to us and the book is in the 
customary quality tradition of The North- 
western Miller.’-—A Southwest milling 
firm oficial.* 


a te rene 


“The information contained in the List 
of Mills has always been of value to us 
in the many years you have been furnish- 
ing it."—A milling company executive.* 








*Original letters available on request. 





In addition to the printed lists, special lists 
are prepared to meet special requests from ad- 
vertisers. This list service is a part of the ex- 
tensive service program of The Northwestern 
Miller, which also includes: 


Separate listings of flour blending plants, 
rye mills, dry corn mills, buckwheat mills 
and durum mills in the United States are 


appended to the list of wheat flour mills. ® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news magazine 


A List of Flour Brands in the United States © The Almanack, a statistical annual 
and Canada is also maintained continuously © The Library, for reference and research 
and a revision of the printed list is published * Bulletins, exclusive service-to-advertisers 
periodically. The list is compiled from informa- | @Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details... ' 


rm muure ems ©. | Thye- North mestern-BMiller 


the Related Fields of 








Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking 118 SOUTH SIXTH $5 MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 


Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ FEEDSTUFFS 


THe AMERICAN BAKER « MILLING PRODUCTION NEW YORK KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO TORONTO 
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OPERATING 


SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. 


Each year thousands of cars of wheat move through our 
big Santa Fe elevator. The cream of milling wheats from 
this huge flow is available to you through our trained 
wheat buyers. Let us serve you. Just call Grand 7070. 


Sz BURRUS A711 5 HY Incorporated 


KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING -s 








KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MILLING WHEAT ° CORN °¢ FEED GRAINS 
J. P. BURRUS, eresivent 


A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. mcr. 
J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 











Complele Beales or Srsng the Miling Indary | 





| 
| 





CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE 
DULUTH BOARD OF TRADE 


FT. WORTH GRAIN & COTTON EXCH, 


NEW YORK RUBBER EXCHANGE 


NEW YORK COFFEE & SUGAR EXCH, 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK COCOA EXCHANGE 











OFFICE S&S: 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 
ENID, OKLA, 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
AMARILLO, TEXAS 


OPERATING: 


THE WABASH ELEVATOR 
IN KANSAS CITY— 
4,000,000 BUSHELS 





















UHLMANN 


Founded by Fred Uhlmann 


CHICAGO + 1480 BOARD of TRADE 
KANSAS CITY * 1158 BOARD of TRADE 


POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





You can use POLAR BEAR with 
absolute confidence that it will up- 
hold your reputation 
as a baker. POLAR 

BEAR keeps faith 
S by giving the finest 
baking satisfaction in 
every sack. 





FOUNDED BY 


eX ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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The Rodney Milling Co. 
25,000 Cwts. Capacity : 
auime | {NDEX OF ADVERTISERS 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI : . : 


“Heart of America” | = 
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... Only that both are procedures calling for experience, skill and fine tools... 
N-A’s Flour Service Division offers all these things to you and your consultants. 


@ Experience of over a quarter-century in flour treatment. 


® Skill, in both field staff and laboratory, born of daily handling of flour treat- 
ment problems. 


® Fine tools in the form of Dyox for maturing, Novadelox for color improve- 
ment, and N-Richment-A for enriching. 


So, for assistance on maturing, color improvement and enrichment call your nearby 
N-A Flour Specialist. 


“Dyox,” ““Novadelox,”’ and “N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 














DYOX 


for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter. brighter flour 


N Richment-A 
for uniform enrichment 




















How CAN we prevent forest fires? 


¢very year thousands of acres of valuable forest lands are 
destroyed by fire. This not only depletes a great natural 
resource, it interferes with the flow of water for domestic 
use, for irrigation, for food production and for hydro- 


electric power. 


The key to this problem lies in the fact that 90° of all forest 
fires are caused by carelessness, by thoughtless acts such as 
tossing lighted cigarettes from moving automobiles and leav- 
ing campfires unattended. Here’s what the U. S. Forest 


Service asks of you this summer: 


Crush out cigarette, cigar and pipe ashes. 
Break matches in two after using. 
Drown campfires; then stir and drown again. 


Find out the law before you light a fire. 


Remember: our timber and watershed lands are vital to 


national strength and security. Only you can preserve them. 
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Management, Sanitation AOM Conference Topics 








Superintendents a Part of Team Grain Sanitation Program Draws 
of Management in Flour Milling Attention of Operative Millers 


MINNEAPOLIS Mill superin- meant a social or economic group MINNEAPOLIS—-An assertion that flour with infested wheat than with 
tendents of today play a different separated from us,’ Mr. Ackels_ the results of the recent decision of uninfested wheat. 
role in their company’s affairs than said that operative millers are man- the U. S. Food & Drug Administra- That a basic reorientation of think- 
did the mill superintendents of years agers—‘they must be to fulfill their tion to reassess its grain sanitation ing in regard to grain inspection at 
past. That fact was evidenced in a operating responsibilities.’ Mr. Ack- program “cannot help but mean good country elevators is a necessary ad- 
management seminar which was a_ els then presented to the millers sev- to all of us’”” was made at the sanita- junct to the development of devices 
feature of the 57th annual technical eral new thoughts regarding the op- tion session, May 21, of the 57th an- for rapid inspection of internal in- 
conference of the Association of Op- erative miller’s responsibility to top nual technical conference of the As- sect infestation of grain. 
erative Millers, held at Hotel Nicollet Management in a flour mill. sociation of Operative Millers here. That there likely never will be a 
May 18-21. Conversion results are probably the The opinion was expressed by Wil- publicly announced tolerance for 
Three mill superintendents dis- ™ost important single management liam F. Brooks, executive secretary, clean wheat because “you can't have 
cussed different phases of manage- esponsibility of the mill superin- National Grain Trade Council, Wash- public tolerances for anything the 
ment as it relates to their jobs. The tendent affecting the success of his ington, who also cautioned the group — public believes is objectionable.” 
three men were Alden A. Ackels, Company, Mr. Ackels stated and then not to be too hasty in judging the re- That there has been too much of a 
General Mills, Inc., Los Angeles, %¢monstrated to the millers by simple sults of the FDA decision. tendency by the milling industry to 
Cal.; Dewey Robbins, Fisher Flour- @rithmetic that the superintendent The session, a frank and open at- “hush up” the subject of sanita- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., and L. f a 2,000-sack mill could add $87.57 tempt to find the answers to the tion and infestation with the result 
C. Robinson, Colorado Milling & Ele- 4aily to the value added by manu-_ urgent problem of sanitation from the that the industry's accomplishments 
vator Co.. Denver. facture through the increase of 1% farm through the flour mills, was un- (which are considerable) are poorly, 
change in extraction. On the basis of der the chairmanship of George B. or not at all, understood. 
260 days’ operation of that mill, Mr. Wagner, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- Mr. Brooks, whose topic was the 
. e ° Ackels said, the net gain would apolis, chairman of the AOM Sanita- “Food and Drug Grain Sanitation 
Superintendent s amount to $22,768. tion Committee. Program as it Relates to the Grain 
Responsibility to am the $22,768 were retained in At the session the operatives were Industry,” explained that the Nea- 
e business, it has value equivalent told: tional Grain Trade Council is com- 
Top Management to about $156,000 additional sales at That FDA is willing to listen to the posed of seven or eight national grain 
ie flour and feed prices as of April 7. industry and is willing to act accord- and feed organizations and most of 
Opening his address with the asser- = You can easily approximate these _ ing to the best technical information the grain exchanges. No group in the 
tion that “we operative millers often values for your own plant by relating and advice. council, he said, is not in sympathy 
speak of management as though it (Continued on page 5a) That it costs more to mill grade A (Continued on page 7a) 


Z 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION of Operative Millers for the 1953-54 PAST PRESIDENTS OF THE Association of Operative Millers were seated 
year are pictured above shortly after installation ceremonies at the organiza- at a table immediately in front of the head table at the banquet which con- 
tion’s annual technical conference, held in Minneapolis May 17-21. From left cluded the 57th annual technical conference of the association. There were 10 
to right: Donald S. Eber, executive secretary; J. George Kehr, Russell-Miller past presidents and their wives in attendance. The people in the picture, seated 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, retiring president; George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills at the lower table are: Mr. and Mrs. R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., 
of America, Inc., Kansas City, treasurer; Willard H. Meinecke, General Mills, Winona, Minn.; Mrs. L. E. Collier, National Biscuit Co., Toledo; Mr. and Mrs. 
Inc., Tacoma, Wash., president; and Oscar J. Nelson, King Milling Co., Lowell, C. R. Veeck, Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; and Mr. and Mrs. J. I. 
Mich., vice president. Chamberlain, Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
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ing Cloth, from cocoon to loom, is processed and 


pointed for its ultimate industrial use . . . the effi- 
cient uniform sifting of fine flour in high capacity wut 


reels and sifters. 
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When you see these brand names on bolting cloth ~Y 
it signifies that meticulous care in selecting raw 

materials, expert craftsmanship in processing and ial ° 
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Cc. R. Veeck (left), sales manager for Strong. John Nolf, Arrow Mills, Inc., Major S. Howe, Thomas D. MacLeod, Western Waterproofing Co., 
be Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis; and C. C. Carver, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., and Andrew Henjum pic- Kansas City, at his firm's exhibit with Don E. 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co., St. Joseph, Mo. tured in a lobby conversation at the meeting. Rogers, manager of this journal's Chicago office. 


MZ A°RAY 





H. J. Holden of the H. R. Williams Supply Co. demonstrating his firm’s interval versation during the conference. Pictured on the right are W. L. “Red” Camp- 
switch at the “What's New” seminar session is shown on the left. The center — bell, “Ambassador from Texas,” and Mrs. Glenn O. Munger, interested spec- 
picture is of J. C. Frankenfeld (left) and M. S. Buckley during a lobby con- — tators during the Allied Trades hospitality party. 


















H. H. Collier (left), formerly superintendent of the Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, stops Roy Wittlinger (left) and Mrs, Harry Hansen, winners of 
to renew acquaintance with Roy E. Gorgen (center), of The Day Company at that firm’s exhibit the Graton & Knight guessing contest, pose with Donald 
in the trade show held in conjunction with the AOM technical conference, S. Eber after being awarded the leather luggage prizes. 












Program co-chairmen Richard C. Bradford (left) and Paul McSpadden (right) their wives. F. M. Schneider on the left and E. A. Whiteman, right. Donald 
pictured with AOM executive secretary Donald S. Eber between sessions. S. Eber is shown in the picture on the right as he received a Texas hat from 
The center picture shows the co-chairmen of the conference committee, with Harold Cook, secretary of the Texas-Oklahoma AOM District. 
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ALEXANDER BROTHERS 
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GOLDEN ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH 


A silk bolting cloth unsurpassed as to durability, accuracy of weave, 


sifting performance and all other properties required of a reliable bolt- 
ing cloth. 


DURASET 


The new synthetic fiber bolting cloth. Made of synthetic fibers spec- 
ially developed for the manufacture of bolting cloth. No plain weave 
but leno weave which ensures firm and non-shifting meshes. Main ad- 
vantages: greater durability, more precise sifting combined with a larger 
sifting capacity, non-blinding. 
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Management 





(Continued from page la) 
its size to the 2,000-sack mill used 
as an example.” 

In discussing the importance of 
controlling expenses in operation of a 
flour mill, Mr. Ackels cited figures 
published by the Millers National 
Federation which showed that the 
average cost per sack of flour for 
1951-52 showed total expense of 84.6¢ 
a sack, of which almost 46¢ was man- 
ufacturing expenses. 

“Using our prior example data based 
on 72% extraction, the total expense 
per bushel processed is found to be 
$0.3654 of which $0.1983 is manufac- 
turing. Using our data, we had $0.41 
per bushel value added by manufac- 
ture. We now find the average cost of 
adding that value to be $0.3654, leav- 
ing a profit before income taxes of 
$0.0446 per bushel, or $0.1028 per 
sack of flour. The total annual poten- 
tial profit at the quoted prices on our 
2,000-sack mill production would be 
$53,456, before income taxes on sales 
of $3,382,167. 

“This is a ridiculously low return 
of 1.6%, or 1.6¢ on the sales dollar 
before income taxes. Based on this 
data, it becomes immediately appar- 
ent that expenses take about 89% of 
the margin over material costs and 
manufacturing expense accounts for 
about 54% of the expense. The im- 
portance of the miller’s contribution 
to the business through expense con- 
trol] will be recognized when we real- 
ize that under the example condi- 
tions, each penny per sack of expense 
saved will increase the net profit be- 
fore taxes over 10% if it is retained 
rather than passed on in _ lower 
prices.” 

Mr. Ackels, in discussing the impor- 
tance of maintenance in a plant, said 
that a poorly-maintained mill cannot 
produce top yields and that uniform 
top quality products cannot be made 
on a poorly-maintained mill. ‘“Main- 
tenance costs may sometimes be de- 
ferred but usually the maintenance 
expense controlled by the operative 
millers will eventually be greater if it 
is deferred,’’ Mr. Ackels said. 

In discussing the need for coopera- 
tion between the miller and the front 
management, Mr. Ackels said that 
many a good technical miller has 
failed in his job because he could 
not coordinate the activities of his 
department with the efforts of other 
departments of business. “Suffice it 
to say that the operative miller is 
not a satisfactory manager unless he 
can and does do so,”’ Mr. Ackels said. 
The need for a good job of managing 
on the part of the operative miller 
was emphasized by Mr. Ackels in a 
discussion of the present economic 
conditions within the flour milling in- 
dustry. He said that managerial en- 
terprise has been found to thrive in 
the mass production industries and 
milling is a mass production indus- 
try. ‘“‘We have considered an example 
of the very low profit potential in 
the flour milling business today. We 
have discussed the large percentage 
effect minor changes in operating re- 
sults controlled by the operative 
millers can have on that profit. The 
hot fire of competitive daily business 
has held price levels to the low mar- 
gins we find today. Whether the basic 
cause of these low margins is too 
much capacity, a lack of export mar- 
kets or just suicidal tendencies on the 
part of some milling organizations, 
the fact remains that greater profit 
margins are needed to provide a 
healthy industry.” 

Mr. Ackels then asked, “How can 
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the operative miller help his com- 
pany under such conditions?” He then 
went ahead and gave these answers: 

1. Get the best raw material yield 
recoveries possible. 

2. Help build and maintain a repu- 
tation for quality and service, that 
may command a small premium in the 
market. 

3. Hold his operating expense to 
the lowest sound level. Acquaint his 
people with the economic fact that 
all of them are in active competition 
with the neighboring mills for oper- 
ating time and wages from the cus- 
tomer. 

4. Help develop and produce spe- 


cialty items that usually command a 
premium price in the market. 

5. In short, manage well. 

Mr. Ackels said that there have 
been very few men in recent years 
who have bridged the gap from the 
functional management of milling 
production to the general manage- 
ment of a milling enterprise. He said 
that the most apparent reason for the 
failure of superintendents to become 
managers is that “but few of us have 
prepared ourselves for such responsi- 
bility.” Mr. Ackels said that, in his 
opinion, there is a definite place in 
general management for the knowl- 
edge and experience of the operative 
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miller “if he will acquire the addition- 
al knowledge and skills necessary to 
assist effectively in top management.” 

The speaker said that in a mass 
production industry the real problem 
of profitable operation is not in pro- 
duction but in distribution. “The real 
problem is in building demand at a 
profitable margin,” he said. He told 
the millers that in selecting top man- 
agement, executives select those peo- 
ple for top management jobs who are 
best equipped to help solve the criti- 
cal distribution problem. “Seldom has 
the operative miller been so 
equipped,” he pointed out, adding that 
as a result many times the lack of 
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plant operating knowledge and expe- 
rience in top management has result- 
ed in costly errors in judgment. 

“I believe the operative miller holds 


the solution in his hands,” Mr. Ackels 
told his fellow millers. “That solu- 
tion is simply to learn far more about 


the entire milling business and quali- 
fy with more management skills for 
inclusion in general management. It 
is not enough to be highly skilled in 
the arts and sciences of milling pro- 
duction alone.” Mr. Ackels urged the 
millers to learn as much as they could 
of how grain is bought and sold, of 
the problems connected with trans- 
portation of grain and mill products, 
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of milling accounting and of customer 
requirements, sales methods and cus- 
toms in the trade. 
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Milling Ability 
Not Enough for 
Superintendent 


The time has passed when a man 
was appointed superintendent of a 
flour mill solely on the basis of his 
ability as a miller, Dewey Robbins, 


papers in the management seminar 
presented at the annual technical 
conference of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. 

In the years passed, Mr. Robbins 
said, little or no thought was given to 
the man’s knowledge of management 
or his ability to organize, train, direct 
and control the action of his subor- 
dinates. 

“Today the problem is much more 
complicated. No longer does pure 
technical knowledge and skill qualify 
a man to be a production manager or 


Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
said in a discussion of “Management 
Control at Plant Level,” one of the 


a superintendent,” Mr. Robbins said. 
“More and more success depends up- 
on managerial skill and knowledge 
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way to control infestation. 
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and less upon the purely technical 
qualifications,” he added. 

The speaker pointed out that the 
successful superintendent of today. 
must understand the basic principles 
of management; know how to organ- 
ize and how to direct and control a 
production organization. He added 
that the superintendent must be able 
to coordinate his activities with those 
of other line divisions and staff or- 
ganizations of the company. He must 
thoroughly understand the science 
and modern concepts of personnel ad- 
ministration. He must be able to mo- 
tivate, train and develop subordinates. 
He must understand certain methods 
of production control, material han- 
dling methods, job evaluation and 
work simplification. He must under- 
stand cost control and budget control. 

“In short,” Mr. Robbins said, “he 
must have a general knowledge of 
cost accounting, engineering and re- 
lated sciences and be somewhat of a 
lawyer, a teacher, and a psychologist.” 

Mr. Robbins said the _ greatest 
change in a flour mill or in any other 
plant hiring a number of workers has 
been in the field of industrial rela- 
tions, pointing out that it is no long- 
er possible to employ and discharge 
men at will. Federal laws, union rules 
and seniority regulations must be tak- 
en into consideration, he added. 

Mr. Robbins said that the problem 
of production management in the 
modern flour mill and the supervision 
and administration of personnel can 
become a “complex and time-consum- 
ing responsibility if standardized 
techniques of control are not utilized.” 

Mr. Robbins advised the millers 
that a successful organization like a 
successful machine must be planned 
and channels of communication and 
provision for horizontal and vertical 
coordination must be established and 
clearly defined. He said that all mat- 
ters of policy should be clearly ex- 
pressed in writing in order to be 
effective and properly understood. 
“The existence of written policies does 
not preclude exceptions in the exer- 
cise of discretion by the people who 
carry them out,’”’ Mr. Robbins said. 

In closing, Mr. Robbins said, “Since 
policy defines the responsibilities and 
limits of authority of each individual 
in an organization, control through 
policy permits a maximum degree of 
delegation, and, further, since it is 
only through delegation that the 
work load of supervision can be re- 
duced, policy becomes the most im- 
portant tool of management.” 
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Quality Control 
by the Miller 


L. C. Robinson, general superinten- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., was the final speaker on 
the management seminar at the an- 
nual technical conference of the Asso- 
ciation of Operative Millers. Mr. Rob- 
inson’s topic was “Quality Control by 
the Miller’ and told the millers that 
quality control included anything af- 
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cogs which are READY TO RUN the moment 
driven and keyed. Write for circular ‘“‘DW" 
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fording a standard of comparison or 
means of clarification. 


For the operative miller, quality 
control includes such items as the 
choice of wheats for the mill mix, 


proper tempering of the wheat, ac- 
tual grinding, sifting and purification, 
on through to packing and shipment. 
He highlighted each of those items 
and said that, after all, there is no 
royal road to easy quality control. 
“It is simply a matter of being con- 
sistently good operative millers,” he 
said. 

Mr. Robinson said the choice of 
wheats for the mill mix is the first 
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FDA campaign (this phase was aban- 
doned by the action leading to for- 
mation of the 15-man committee) 
was in effect (1) all segments of the 
industry came to realize the impor- 
tance of the problem, (2) many sug- 
gestions for sqlving it were received 
and (3) many physical improvements 
were made in elevators. 

Mr. Foster said that the FDA is 
particularly opposed to the practice 
of co-mingling highly contaminated 
grain with good grain. 

He said that FDA is realistic about 
the sanitation program and “we are 
willing to listen and willing to act 


according to the best technical in- 
formation and advice,” he said. 

In a paper on “Economic Losses to 
Wheat from Insect Infestation,” 
Donald A. Wilbur, entomology pro- 
fessor, Kansas State College, Man- 
hattan, cited unpublished  experi- 
mental data showing that it costs 
more to mill good flour from infested 
wheat. 

Reporting on a study conducted by 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. on economic 
losses that occur during the process 
of milling infested wheat, Mr. Wilbur 
said that the data indicated that in 
each 100 bags of flour manufactured, 
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1's more bags of the desired ash level 
can be produced with uninfested 
wheat than with lightly infested 
wheat. 


It cost about 4¢ cwt. more to pro- 
duce grade A flour from wheat in- 
fested with seven internal forms per 
100 gm. than when uninfested wheat 


was used, the study indicated. It 
costs S¢ cwt. more when _ infested 
wheat with 12 internal forms was 
used. 


Mr. Wilbur reviewed the type of 
damage done by the various insects 
and commented that millers knew of 





























































and most important step in quality 
control and it requires close coopera- 
tion between management, the lab- 
oratory and the miller. 
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(C‘ontinued from page la) 
with the FDA objectives 
derstand them.” 
He said that the grain trade owes 
a debt of gratitude to FDA for show- 


to grip pulleys and 


“as we un- deliver full power 


Straight 


ing how to operate elevators and Machine builders and operators depend upon flat leather belting to absorb Open Drive 

terminals more efficiently. starting torque and load shock . . . to transmit maximum, uniform horse- . i 
Mr. Brooks said that at no time ‘ é , ae alae ie oy cei rae hanes 

during the conferences of milling power at sustained RPM .. . to drive several pulleys simultaneously. flat leather belting has 
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Graton & Knight Flat Leather Belting is ready to provide more produc- ens 
tion-power on your drives. Here are three famous brands . . . quality- pare enn ng We 
controlled from green hide to finished belting: 


grain and government groups in re- 
gard to the sanitation program were 
there any “protracted and bitter dis- 
putes,’”’ as had been reported. 

In tracing the history of the pro- 
posed sanitation program, he _ said 
that about nine months ago the grain 
industry started its own study. About 
the same time bankers become con- 
cerned, as did the government. As 
these groups began to get together, 
they began to realize—even FDA 
that the problem was of larger mag- 
nitude than anyone had imagined. 

FDA came to a point where it 
would be trespassing on the highly 
delicate operation of grain market- 
ing, Mr. Brooks said. There followed 
the decision by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
that “in the interests of both pro- 
ducer and consumer” part of the 
program be suspended and a 15-man 
committee be named to study the 
future course 


needed for full 


Cross Drive 


HEART OAK top grade center stock oak 
tannage for tough conditions . . . cross, 
shifter and idler drives. 


Flat leather belting resists wear, gives 
best pulley grip, and is easily made 
endless 

® P , . 
RESEARCH © premium quality special tan- 
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Norman Foster, acting chief and ---—— belting. It's free to you. gineered correctly, makes 
chief chemist, Minneapolis district, full contact with each cone 
FDA, also talked about this sanita- pulley 


tion program as he presented a paper 
prepared in part by Morris Kerr, 
Minneapolis District FDA chief. 

In discussing the type of FDA pro- 
gram now in effect, he said these ac- 
tivities were being carried out: ele- 
vator inspection, flour mill inspection, mer 
inspection of samples of wheat and } ’ 7 high friction surfece on 
other grains for addition of adulter- 
ating contents, action against ship- 
pers of plugged cars and cooperation 
with the educational programs of the 
trade. The program of inspecting cars 
of wheat for contamination has been 
suspended. 

Mr. Foster said 
several months that 
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insect damage long before there were 
professional entomologists. 

Max Milner, Kansas State College, 
reported on the use of a simple blow- 
ing device to facilitate internal in- 
spection of wheat for insect infesta- 
tion. He said that the “charge that 
there is no adequate test for market 
evaluation may be justified in part,” 
but that researchers are working on 
this problem and even now some de- 
vices are available. 

The trouble may be, Mr. Milner 
said, in the attitude of those han- 
dling grain «hat any time is too long. 
Before any rapid test will gain ac- 
ceptance it will be necessary to have 
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a change of attitude regarding grain 
inspection at country points, he said. 
There also must be a change in atti- 
tude that “we can evaluate the qual- 
ity of wheat by looking at it, smell- 
ing it and feeling it.” 

The blowing device on which Mr. 
Milner reported was designed pri- 
marily to separate seed into various 
sizes. It consists of a tube with an 
air blast blowing from bottom to top. 
When the air blast blows through a 
sample of wheat the infested grain, 
lighter because of exit holes, are 
blown to the top and are trapped as 
they fall back. 

With this device, “practically all of 


the infected grain’ of a 100 gm. 
sample can be removed into 5 or 10 
gm., Mr. Milner reported. The total 
test takes no more than 10 minutes. 

Dr. Milner said that, although this 
is not the complete answer, “I plead 
for a reorientation of thinking” in 
the field of grain marketing so that 
developments of this kind will have a 
fertile field of acceptance. 

Following the scheduled talks, 
members of the AOM Sanitation 
Committee joined the speakers to 
form a panel. The session was lively, 
with some of the unanswered and 
partly answered questions reinforc- 
ing Mr. Brooks’ earlier comment 
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“Let Me Tell You 
How Monsanto Phosphates 





Can Increase Your Sales::. 





Purchasing agents know that 
Monsanto products increase 
product quality, improve product 
performance and maintain 
product uniformity. 


Monsanto SAPP, for example, 
is ready to serve you in both the 
regular and the faster-acting MD 
grade. It gives you these advantages: 

Uniform rate of reaction 

Longer shelf life 

Good volume and texture in 

final product 

Besides SAPP, investigate 
Monsanto’s line of HT phosphates 
for self-rising flours, prepared mixes, 
plain flour and baking powders. 


To find out more on how these 
Monsanto products can improve 
your product, write for information 
to MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Phosphate Division, 
1700 South Second Street, 

St. Louis 4, Missouri. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: Birmingham, Boston, 
Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, Twin Cities. In 
Canada, Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. 


MONSANTO 





Serving Industry... Which Serves Mankind 
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about the magnitude of the sanitation 
problem. 

In answer to a question on what to 
do with infested wheat, the panel 
stated that keeping the wheat from 
becoming infested in the first place 
was the best answer. Proper screen- 
ing, cracking and asperation is a 
lesser answer. 

Mr. Foster said, in answer to a 
question, that there is no standard 
count for relatively clean wheat, and 
that he didn’t think there ever would 
be because “you can’t have a public 
tolerance for anything that the pub- 
lic believes is objectionable.” 

He said, however, that FDA is “‘en- 
tirely realistic and we know roughly 
what can be achieved.” 

Mr. Milner said during this panel 
discussion that he believed there has 
been too much of a tendency by the 
milling industry to adopt a hush-hush 
attitude about sanitation. Because of 
this the industry’s hard work and the 
money it has spent to eliminate frag- 
ments and infestations are poorly un- 
derstood. 

“The milling industry has suffered 
by not stating its position forth- 
rightly,” he said. The audience gave 
him a round of applause. 


——-BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


MILLING SCHOOL ALUMNI 
ATTEND DINNER MEETING 


MINNEAPOLIS Approximatels 
50 graduates and former students of 
the department of milling industry, 
Kansas State College, attended a din- 
ner meeting and reunion which was 
held at the Curtis Hotel May 20 in 
conjunction with the annual techni- 
cal conference of the Association of 
Operative Millers 

toy A. Robinson, General Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, chairman of the 
arrangements committee for the af- 
fair, presided at the meeting and 
introduced Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, 
head of the department, and W. H. 
Meinecke, General Mills, Inc., Taco- 
ma, Wash., a graduate of the depart- 
ment and president of the AOM. Dr 
Shellenberger spoke briefly, telling 
the graduates of the activities of his 
department during the past year and 
bringing them up to date on current 
activities at Kansas State. 

The principal topic of interest was 
the establishment of the feed milling 
technology curriculum at the college 
in connection with the flour milling 
technology curriculum. Dr. Shellen- 
berger told of the efforts of the for- 
mula feed milling industry and their 
success in raising more than $200,000 
in contributions from the industry to 
defray the cost of erecting a new 
building to house the machinery to be 
used in connection with the course. 
He also urged the graduates to in- 
tensify their missionary efforts to- 
ward bringing more students to the 
school for the milling courses. 

Mr. Meinecke discussed the field 
of technical education as it applies 
to the flour and feed milling indus- 
tries and made several pointed sug- 
gestions and criticisms. He said that 
the shortage of trained personnel for 
the milling industry should be re- 
garded as a challenge to all phases of 
the industry. 


GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 
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AOM Conferences: annually, always well planned and contacts at these conferences is al- 
managed and I am pleased to report, ways worthy of all you put into 
exceptionally well attended. association activities. 

Program Pat Challenge to Members, “During the past several years, 1 “IT am fully convinced and firmly 
have had the opportunity of attend- believe that our predecessors and 

a ~ ing any number of these district founders of this Association of Op- 

AOM President Says in Address meetings and in most every section erative Millers exercised great care 

of the country. Also, I have had the and forethought when they incor- 

MINNEAPOLIS -—- The program modern flour milling. Your attend- opportunity of contacting manage- porated in our insignia the words 
presented at the 57th annual tech- ance and your presence, therefore, ment and discussing association ac- Which should be embedded in every 
niesl conferees of the Aasectation can only mean one thing to my way tivities with them. I want to assure percep mind, proficiency, fellow- 

of Operative Millers was described of thinking. It is purely your answer you that management is definitely in- Ss ~ an Pepys . 

to this challenge. formed of our activities and is also In closing, may I again welcome 
predilae challenge to the members of “Your association is not only backing our programs in general and you most sincerely with the hope 
the organization by J. George Kehr, trong, but also very much solidified. fully appreciate the values of our — that you will reap all the benefits 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- This is definitely proven by the ac- organization. Your participation, your that the conference committee, pro- 

olis, in his presidential address which tivities of your many districts, each attendance, your careful analysis, gram committee and your officers 

opened the four-day meeting here of which conducts several meetings plus your good judgment in making have aspired for.” 


May 18-21 
Following is the text of Mr. Kehr's 


opening address: 
“I feel highly honored and cer- 
tainly most pleased to welcome you 
all of you—é / 


a number of you from 
far off foreign lands, many of you 
who have traveled far and many Products 
miles, everyone interested, anxious t 

. Se — italia e rong - Scott 
always to listen and learn, willing — a ' “| WITH. these Stro 9 S 


to give as well as take an active om 4 P - Batch Feed Mixers 
a /A%y machines designed especially 








Strong-Scott 


part in this your 57th annual tech- : 
: : Molasses Feed Mixers 
nical conference and trade show. r “4 


% 
2 
ry 


a 
qp | 


“Your officers, the conference com- 
mittee, the program committee, all 
feel they have arranged a most won- 
derful and worthy program and trade 
show, with just enough diversifica- ¥y —— ; 
tion and outside curricular activi- ad f aR: eee 
ties to challenge everyone in attend- jf Head Drives 
ance to take full advantage of the © §} 
entire "rogram. During the course of 
the program, you will be hearing 


' a we to increase the output and 


are \ = — Feeder and Magnetic 
“ G. a — ? Separators 
—  _. efficiency of your flour mill. 


ti ills 
ey Attrition Mills 


om 


a 


Conveyor Drives 


the reports from your outstanding P Pneumatic Truck 
and always genial secretary, your eee | Dumps 
treasurer and also from the chair- . 

men of your various committees re- Strong-Scott Aluminum Purifiers Man Lifts 
garding their activities. Having had A unique arrangement of multiple Pellet Coolers 
the privilege of attending and sit- underside hoppers and valves gives 

ting in on several of these commit- Strong-Scott Purifiers a minimum upkeep Crumble Rolls 


tee meetings, let me assure you of 
this, they are deserving of every 
praise for their hard work and ef- 
forts and their contributions to your 
association. 


and maximum capacity advantage over 
other makes. Available in 3 sizes with 
or without fan and with either roll 

or shaker feed. 


Pricumatic Feed 
Systems 


Bin Feeders 
“My reasons for pointing out this 


, Bag Flattener 
challenge is that we, as millers, can 





ill afford to become complacent. The Strong-Scott Bag Flatteners Purifiers 
truth of the matter seems to be that Designed to flatten filled, 50 to 100 Ib., sae M 
there is just no room for complacency multi-wall or cloth bags at a rate of 300 to 4 Speed Reducers 


in the life of a miller. My experi- 
ence has been that either nature, 
the customer, management, or other 
sources keep this situation before us 
constantly, so it behooves us to be 
always champing at the bit, pulling 
forward, meeting all problems, adapt- 
ing ourselves to new and more mod- 
ern and up-to-date ideas through the 
medium of gatherings or conferences 
such as this one. 


500 per hour. Available in standard 
and jumbo sizes. 


Heads and Boots 
Spouting 


and other machinery 
and supplies for 
Grain Elevators 
Feed Plants 
Cereal Mills 











“As your president, I have chosen 
not to discuss general business trends 
or the outlook of the industry. Man- 
agement and the trade journals keep 
us fully informed, so that any infor- 
mation I would contribute might 









Strong-Scott Bin Feeders 
These dual purpose units blend flour from 
bulk storage and mix feeds on continuous 


lead you to believe that I might be : systems from bulk bins. Stock is conveyed to 
: “ ‘ . . . . 
somewhat of a prognosticator, or by the packer in a steady, uniform flow within 
the same token, be accused of pre- a capacity range of 5 to 500 bushels per hour. 


varicating. 

“There was a time, in the not too 
distant past, when the active mem- 
bers of our association were known 
as the ‘Jolly Millers.’ This is evi- 
denced by the fact that a certain 
room is so set aside here in this 
hotel, which as you know, is located 
in the shadows of what can be called 
the cradle of mass production and 


| eller teeleeterterleteteleee leet tatetelelelelebeteeee | 
Dept. MP.4 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 






Gaon) THE STRONG-SCOTT 
Scory 


ScoTy/ MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Please send me Free Information on: 
0 Strong-Scott Purifiers 

0 Strong-Scott Bag Flatteners 

0 Strong-Scott Bin Feeders 


Minneapolis 13, Minnesota 





“Everything for Every Grain Elevator, 
Feed Plant and Cereal Mill’’ 
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* SUPERIOR CARBIDE TOOLS*| Name... o.oo eee ecceeeeeeeeee 
For All Roll Corrugating 
Economical Increased Output Sen Co ee ei ee 
CORRALLOY TOOL CO. ‘ 
. Minneapolis 7, Minn. . City... cece ences. : State. 
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AOM Conference: 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Operatives Brought Up to Date 
on New Machinery, Equipment 


MINNEAPOLIS Manufacturers 
of equipment which might have adap- 
tation in the flour milling industry 
were given an opportunity to describe 
their new developments at a seminar 
session during the 57th annual tech- 
nical conference of the Association of 
Operative Millers on the morning of 
May 19. The “What’s New’ session 
was under the supervision of the re- 
search committee of the AOM and 
George J. Tesarek, Quaker Oats Co., 
St. Joseph, Mo., chairman of the re- 
search committee, presided at the 
seminar session 

In all, ten manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives appeared on the program 
and described new equipment items 
ranging from a time switch to plastic 
elevator buckets. 


Time Switeh 


time switch was de- 
scribed by H. J. “Pard” Holden, gen- 
eral manager of the H. R. Williams 
Supply Co., Kansas City. Mr. Holden 
said that the switch was explosion 
proof and automatic in operation and 
as an example of a location for its 
use, he cited an installation on eleva- 
tor legs in flour mills. In case of a 
choke-up, he said, the switch would 
actuate a relay which, in turn, would 
turn off the motor drive in the event 
of a choke-up. This, he pointed out, 
would prevent any belt slippage and 
consequent overheating and possible 
fire. 

He cited several other examples of 
its application and said that it could 
be used in an interlocking system and 
the switch could also be connected 
with a light or horn to be used as a 
signal in the event the switch was 
actuated by a stalled drive. 


A mercoid 


Temperature Check 
Doyle Cottrell of the Hot Spot De- 
tector Co., Des Moines, Iowa, de- 
scribed his firm's temperature re- 
cording device for use in grain stor- 
age bins. He said that the equipment 
consists of three basic parts: a 
thermo couple cable which is sus- 
pended in the bin, a lead wire and, 
three, a centralized instrument panel. 
Mr. Cottrell said that the thermo 
couple are covered with an 
abrasian-resistant nylon fabric and 
that the thermo couples are installed 
at intervals of six feet. Mr. Cottrell 
said that with the use of the hot spot 
detector connected to the centralized 
instrument panel it was possible to 


cables 





THREE GAIN RECOGNITION FOR 
SERVICE TO AOM 
MINNEAPOLIS — The executive 
committee of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers elected three active 
members of the association to hon- 
orary membership at its annual busi- 
ness meeting held in connection with 
the organization’s technical confer- 
ence here May 18-21. Elected to hon- 
orary membership were H. H. Trapp, 
who retired last year as general su- 
perintendent for the Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Minneapolis; F. L. Tal- 
mage, who retired recently from the 
superintendency of the  Ismert- 
Hincke Milling Co. at Topeka, Kan- 
sas, and J. I. Chamberlain, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto. 





“survey” the temperature of the 
grain in all of the bins equipped with 
the cable without leaving the instru- 
ment panel. The thermo couples, he 
said, are sensitive to within plus or 
minus .2 of one degree fahrenheit 
and it is also possible to connect an 
automatic scanning unit which at 


predetermined periods, records the 
temperatures of all bins at the six 
foot intervals. 

The firm also manufactures a por- 
table unit which consists of a small 
instrument box that is transported 
from one location to another and is 
connected up and the measurements 
taken at the terminal point of each 
cable. 


y 
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waukee, appeared on the program to 
discuss the work his firm has done 
with design and research in pneu- 
matic conveying. He said that his 
firm has made an exhaustive study 
of the pneumatic milling process and 
“is now prepared to do something 
about it. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous” about pneumatic conveying, Mr. 
Swan said, adding that it is only es- 


sential that, before designing a sys- 


> ' tem, the engineers know the physi- 
S rofzress Report cal characieristics of the different 
H. K. Swan, sales manager of the Mill stocks and the distances that 


grain and milling machinery section those stocks are to be transported. 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- He said that his firm has had a 
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HAVE YOU SEEN THESE ROBBERS ? 
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WANTED FOR ARMED 
ROBBERY 


Armand Q. Robespierre* . . 
man with a gun, well-known for his keen 
eyes for soft pickings in the robbery game. 
$10,000 reward for this character, dead or 
alive. Bad as he is, this guy is a piker com- 
pared to the character at the right, who's 
a member of a large and hungry family! 





WANTED DEAD FOR ROBBERY 
AND DEADLY CONTAMINATION 


John (“the DRILLER’) WEEVIL** ... mem- 
ber of the famous Grain Robber family 
which annually makes off with $400,000,- 
000.00 in losses from farm storage elevators 
and mills. The “DRILLER” and his buddies 
are grouped on the bulletin board on the 
right hand page. 
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END LOSSES AND THREAT OF LOSSES 
... with the MAX 


a " 
1 ead wie PLAN 


The MAX “dead sure” PLAN includes five sure insecticides and 
rodenticides. The MAX FAMILY controls infestation all the way 
from farm to elevator to bakery. No complicated procedures, no 
guesswork. Insure against losses with the MAX “dead sure” PLAN. 
USE THE INVITATION! 


These are the 5 MAX “DEAD SURE” KILLERS 


MAX-KILL GRAIN FUMIGANT is a prolonged gassing fumigant for 
treatment of wheat in farm bins and elevators. Destroys a/l insects 
throughout the storage bin . . . at both mature and immature stages 
. inside or outside the berry. Safe—no taste or odor on grain. 
MAXDANE MILL AND BIN SPRAY insures a safe, non-infested condition 
for incoming grain. Powerful triple action. Use as space or 
residual spray, either fog-type or aerosol. 
MAX SAFETY SPRAY is an odorless, stainless contact killer to be used 
in food handling and storage operations where contamination is 
a factor. 
MAX SPOT KILL destroys localized insect infestation in cereal proces- 
sing machinery. A nonflammable fumigant. 
MAX BAIT kills both rats and mice—continually—without “wearing 
out”.Gets the job done without warning! 
THE MAX FAMILY kills: Granary Weevil, Lesser Grain Borer, Flat 
Grain Beetle, Red Rust Flour Beetle, Saw-Tooth Grain Beetle, 
Angoumois Grain Moth, Cadelle, Indian Meal Moth, Rice Weevil, 
Confused Flour Beetle, Mediterranean Flour Moth—and rats, mice, 
all rodents. 





ycts COMPA. 


Telephone: Victor 4500 


Fictitious name. **WEEVIL is the real name of one of the largest grain-infesting 
insects and one of the most destructive. 
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considerable amount of experience in 
building design for mills and made 
the prediction that mills to be built 
will not resemble plants because of 
the large increase in building costs. 
With the use of pneumatic convey- 
ing, he said, it would be possible to 
eliminate the conventional spouting 
floor present in old time mills which 
depend upon gravity rather than 
pneumatic conveying. 

Mr. Swan said it is now possible to 
control operations on the roll floor of 
a flour mill from a centrally-located 
switch located in the super- 
This, he said, was 


pane! 


intendent’'s office 
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made possible with the of the 
A-C “air-set” rolls. 

Mr. Swan expressed his own per- 
sonal optimism and that of his com- 
pany in the future of the flour mill- 
ing industry in this country when he 
said that in spite of the fact that 
there is a considerable amount of 
pessimism in the industry today, they 
felt confident that “better times are 
ahead for the industry.” 


use 


Grain Inspection Unit 


An insect 
hibited and 


damage tester 
described by 


was ex- 
Howard 


Stedman of the Stedman Labora- 
tories, Kansas City. Mr. Stedman said 
that his device was designed to 
answer a need for a quick method to 
be used by non-technical men in mak- 
ing a preliminary or “screening” ex- 
amination of wheat that is suspected 
of carrying hidden infestation. 

The device consists of a plate glass 
tray large enough to spread a 100- 
gram sample of wheat on it for ex- 
amination. The wheat is eliminated 
both from the top and bottom by 
fluorescent lamps and the examina- 
tion of the top and underside of the 
kernels may be made with the aid of 


















































Ca For farm bins, elevators and mills 
For hoppers, walls, floors, 
ceilings. Kills infestation 
inside processing and 
handling machinery 
insects and rodents 
injurious to stored grain 
and seeds 
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mirrors located in the rear of the 
removable glass tray. Mr. Stedman 
said that field trials have been made 
with fifty of the machines and that 
the average time for a non-technical 
person was about five minutes to in- 
spect a 100-gram sample for evidence 
of insect emergence holes. This com- 
pares with about from one-half to 
one hour by other methods. 

Mr. Stedman said that his machine 
was not intended to replace the flota- 
tion test or the X-ray as a device for 
detecting hidden infestation in wheat 
but, rather, a device to serve as a 
preliminary or scanning test. 

¥ ¥ 


Electronie Devices 


Three electronic instruments which 
have application in the flour milling 
industry were described by R. V. 
Coles, of the Fielden Instrument 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa. The first 
was the “Tector” bin level indicator 
for use on grinding or tempering bins. 
It is a maximum or minimum level 
indicator and it is connected to lights 
or warning sound signals to indicate 
when a bin is empty or nearly over- 
flowing. 

The second instrument he described 
was a continuous level indicator 
which may be attached to a recording 
device. This machine, he said, auto- 
matically shows the amount of any 
given product either liquid or solid in 
a tank or bin. 

The third electronic instrument de- 
scribed by Mr. Coles consisted of a 
feed regulating device which was 
actuated by the electric current de- 
mand on a motor. He said that the 
maximum efliciency of any motor was 
100% and that the device would cause 
an increase in the amount of stock 
going to a roller mill if the amount 
of current was under 100%. Con- 
versely, he said, the machine would 
decrease the amount of feed going to 
the rolls if the demand on the electric 
line was more than 100% of the rated 
capacity of the motor 





Elevator Bucket 


A new type of molded plastic ele- 
vator bucket was described by W. F. 
Hanser, a representative of the 
“Dura-Buket"” division of the Na- 
tional Oats Company of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The bucket described by Mr. 
Hanser is made of a molded phenolic 
plastic which is moisture and corro- 
sion-proof and he said that tests with 
the elevator bucket in soybean mills 
and other plants has indicated that 
the plastic bucket will last much 
longer than the conventional steel 
elevator buckets because it is corro- 
sion-proof and, because of this fea- 
ture, the elevator bucket does not 
become encrusted with an accumula- 


TEXAS MILLERS AWARD EBER 
“HONORARY CITIZENSHIP” 


MINNEAPOLIS—Donald 8S. Eber, 
executive secretary of the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, is now an 
honorary Texan. The announcement 
was made by Harold L. Cook, Graton 
& Knight Co., Dallas, Texas, secre- 
tary of the Texhoma District of the 
AOM, at the forenoon meeting May 
18. Mr. Cook presented Mr. Eber 
with a “Texas style” hat as a badge 
of his honorary citizenship in the 
Lone Star State. J. George Kehr, 
outgoing president of the AOM, pre- 
viously had been elected to honorary 
membership and proudly exhibited 
his Texas hat and cowboy boots as 
proof of his citizenship in the great 
state of Texas. 
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BRITAIN'S FINEST MILL PROTECTION 
jy tha ogre! 


TI For Your Clean Flour : 
In Transit 


In warm weather protect your box car ship- 
ments in infested grain cars by light LARVA- 

CIDE ® treatment after loading ... only about 
225 SSS SSE one quart (3! Ibs.) needed per car. Attach 
a oe pel warning placards (furnished by us) to doors 
— and turn the car over to the railroad to help 
assure that there will be no customer rejection 


on arrival because of insects. 
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Take advantage of LARVACIDE’S penetrating 
properties for mill machinery fumigation, grain 
| treatment, vaults, and-most-important — rodent 
control in buildings and burrows. 






Accurate in weave, depend- 
able in use —just two of 








the reasons why ” a . 
y ‘Canmore Packed in one pound bottles, 12 to a carton, and i 


in cylinders 25 to 180 pounds. Stocked in prin- 
in Britain's magnificent new Connaun> c cipal cities. Write for booklet MP6 for full in- 
Solent Mills at Southampton. { formation on box car and other fumigation work. 


(ANMOREBRAND 
Pure Silk Bolting Cloth and Grit Gauze | W&vvacikle Wrochiets, Une, 


117 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Brand is used exclusively 

















Thomas Robinson and Sons Ltd. 
Rochdale + England 
London Office 


Riioe Here + Ringiy = hail Need New Rolls? 


In addition to our roll corrugating and grinding 


| 
DON T NEGLECT Elevator Heads service for the flour milling industry, the Twin 


—Th ey St art F i res City Machine Co. also supplies new rolls, and we 














will be pleased to receive your inquiries. 


AVOID CHOKES —sut tt 2 Choke Occurs TWIN CITY MACHINE CO. 
Examine Head Pulley Immediately Roll Corrugating and Grinding New Rolls 
.. » Several recent fires have occurred from failure to do so 527 Second Avenue, S.E. Minneapolis, Minn. 











If too hot for hand, cool with water or CTC or 


COs¢ extinguisher fluid 
= 


It Belt Is Smoking FLOOD IT | w”| CHECKERBOARD ELEVATOR CO. 


a * MILLING WHEAT «+ COARSE GRAINS - MILLFEED 
MILL MUTUAL Fire PREVENTION BUREAU ‘| Hard and Soft Winter Wheat 


400 W. Madison St. CHICAGO, ILL. 

















| = ST. LOUIS . KANSAS city ¢ MINNEAPOLIS « DENVER + BUFFALO 1: 
2 2 a * ssi? ee aa 
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tion of stock. This, he said, makes it 
possible for the elevator leg to main- 
tain a higher operating efficiency be- 
cause of the “self-cleaning” feature. 

Mr. Hanser also said that, from a 
safety viewpoint, a plastic bucket had 
some advantages to offer since the 
buckets would break away from the 
belt to which they are attached thus 
preventing choke-ups which would 
stall an elevator belt equipped with 
the standard metallic buckets 


v v 


New Impact Machine 


R. J. Hoskins, research engineer 
for the Entoleter Division of the 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., 
Inc., New Haven, Conn., reported to 


the millers on the results of the first 
year of study of the uses of his firm’s 
27-inch Entoleter, which he referred 
to as the “big inch.” The new ma- 
chine is made in two different types, 
he said, either direct connected with 
speeds of 1,750 or 3,500 r.p.m. and a 
second model which is a _ belt-drive 
machine that makes possible rotor 
speeds up to 4,000 r.p.m. equal to 
28,000 ft. per minute on the rotor. 
Mr. Hoskins reminded his listeners 
that the impact force on the machine 
as the square of the velocity 
and showed diagrams to 


varies 
of the rotor 


illustrate the added effect through 
the higher speeds and the larger 
rotor. He said that it has been used in 
reducing the prodigal size of soft 
wheat flours and showed some pro- 
jection slide charts to illustrate the 
results of his studies. 

Mr. Hoskins also showed some 


c..arts to illustrate the impact effect 
on the brake system in a wheat flour 
mill and said that it was possible to 
reproduce the performance obtained 


on conventional reduction machines. 


+ ‘ - 
New Chemieals 

R. P. Holdsworth, of the FE. I. du 
Pont Co., told the millers about two 
new chemicals that his company has 
developed which have application in 
the flour milling and grain handling 
industries. The first is a new weed 
killer, for use around flour mills and 
elevators to keep the growth of weeds 
down and thus eliminate fire hazards. 
He said the new preparation, applied 
at the rate of 1 lb. per 1,000 sq. ft. of 
area, affects the root systems of the 


weeds and vegetation will not grow. 
He recommended its use for estab- 
lishing a “weedless barrier” nearer 
to wooden grain elevators or other 


structures. 

The second chemical he described 
is the du Pont ‘‘Marlate”’ insecticide 
recommended for use in spraying the 
interiors of grain bins before they are 
filled with grain. He said that, be- 
cause of the low toxicity of the in- 
secticide, it recommended by 
many entomologists and toxicologists. 


was 


Bag Conveyor 

A sound film showing many in- 
stallations of the Power Curve Con- 
veyor was presented by F. P. Gray, 
of the Power Curve Conveyor Co. of 
Denver, Colo. The conveyor elements 
consist of steel spring belts travelling 
on grooved rollers which afford a 
great degree of flexibility to the con- 
veyor for use as a boxcar or truck 
loader. His firm also manufactures 
bag flattening machinery and the film 
showed the machines in operation in 
flour mills, cement plants and other 
manufacturing plants which bag 
products 

Mr. Gray said that because of the 
flexibility and adaptability of the de- 
vice, it was possible to make a sig- 
nificant saving in the labor costs in- 
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volved in boxcar or truck loading or 
in conveying bag material in ware- ment which includes roller mills, sift- 
houses for pelletizing purifiers, dust and a 

¥ ¥ pneumatic conveying system for flour 
mills. 


the U. S. for the Simon line of equip- 


ers, collectors 


Film Presentation 


A motion picture film was _ pre- 
sented as the last item of the “What's 
New” seminar by George L. Smutny, 
sales engineer for the Entoleter Divi- 


“BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE 


ISMT PLANS TO CONTINUE 
SCHOLARSHIPS FOR STUDENTS 


sion of the Safety Car Heating & MINNEAPOLIS—The Internation 
Lighting Co., Inc. The film was a al Society of Milling Technologists 
“motion picture tour” of the factory at its annual meeting held at the 
of the Henry Simon, Ltd. firm at Nicollet Hotel in Minneapolis May 
Stockport, England, and showed the 17 in connection with the annual 
Simon firm’s facilities for manufac- technical conference of the Associa- 


turing and testing flour milling equip- 
ment. Mr. Smutny’s firm is agent in 


tion of Operative Millers, voted to 
continue its program of giving schol- 
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300 CWT PER HOUR 
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arships to worthy students at the 
department of flour and feed milling 
industries at Kansas State College 

A report of a special committee ap- 
pointed to review the activities of 
ISMT stated that it was believed that 
the scholarship program should be 
continued. George L. Smutny, 
engineer for the Entoleter Division 
of the Safety Car Heating & Light 
ing Co., Inc., was chairman of the 
committee and he said that the com 
mittee strongly recommended the 
continuation of this scholarship, add 
ing that “more encouragement is 
needed to attract promising men to 
the milling industry 

The 


sales 


members of the committee 
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were Harlin B. Ward and Tibor A. 
Rozsa, both of Pillsbury Mills; C. J. 
Mitchell, Mill Mutuals Fire Preven- 
tion Bureau, and Nandor Szasz, a 
member of the research staff of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., were other members 
of the committee. 

H. K. Swan, sales manager for the 
grain and milling machinery section 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Mil- 
waukec, president of ISMT, presided 
at the meeting. The election of offi- 
cers placed Mr. Smutny, who had 
been serving as first vice president, 
in the presidency, and E. J. Whisler, 
Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, was made first vice presi- 
dent. E. P. Escher of the Screw Con- 
veyor Corp., Hammond, Ind., was re- 
elected treasurer and Richard E. Mil- 
ler will continue as secretary. 

Mr. Swan, in his annual report of 
the activities of ISMT, pointed out 
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that members of the organization 
have been quite active during the past 
year in encouraging graduating high 
school students to investigate the 
milling industry as a possible field. 
Mr. Swan also said that the organiza- 
tion had provided many reports on 
conveying equipment and had turned 
this material over to the educational 
committee of the Association of Oper- 
ative Millers for use in that commit- 
tee’s forthcoming manual for cereal 
millers. 
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AOM Conference: 






Research in Flour Storage May Have 
Impact on Future Flour Production 


MINNEAPOLIS — Present-day re- 
search directed toward increasing 
the life of flour in storage, as it af- 
fects the peculiar problems of the 
military, may have an impact on fu- 
ture flour production, members of the 
Association of Operative Millers were 
told at their 57th annual technical 
conference here. 

Dr. Robert A. Larsen, Quarter- 
master Food & Container Institute 
for the Armed Forces, Chicago, out- 
lined three phases of that research 
during the cereal technology session 
May 20. 

Dr. J. A. Shellenberger, head of 
the Department of Flour and Feed 
Milling Industries, Kansas State Col- 
lege, Manhattan, was moderator for 
the session, which also included re- 
ports on storage conditions of bread 
and importance of products control 
to the operative millers and a movie 
on disintegration of the wheat ker- 
nel endosperm during milling. 

Dr. Larsen, discussing “Flour Spe- 
cifications for Military Feeding,” 
pointed out that in terms of pound- 
age more flour is purchased by the 
military than any other food item. 
Few complaints are received from 
the field about baking quality, and 
nearly all problems are traced to 
storage, which may be as long as two 
years. 

Research aimed at trying to find 
a stable whole wheat flour has pro- 
duced a product called wheat base, 
Dr. Larsen reported. Knowing that 
white flour was more stable than 
whole wheat, the researchers rea- 
soned that the unstable factors were 
milled out during making of the 
white flour. 

They experimented with inserting 
these unstable factors and stabiliz- 
ing them. The product, wheat base, 
then was steam sterilized and dried. 
It has been proved stable as long 
as one year at a temperature of 
100° F., and the bread it makes is 
as acceptable as that made from 
fresh-milled whole wheat, Dr. Lar- 
sen reported. 

Except for destruction of most of 
the thiamine (restored by enrich- 
ment) nutrients apparently are un- 
affected. 

A second field of research concern- 
ing storage stability of flour indi- 
cates that “it may be desirable in 
the future to dehydrate flour,” Dr. 
Larsen said. 

This work shows that after nine 
months’ storage at 100° F., white 
flour with 14% moisture was unac- 
ceptable in baking and whole wheat 
flour at levels of 6%, 10% and 14% 
was unacceptable. The institute also 
is studying use of dehydrated flour 
in prepared mixes. 

The possibility of compressing flour 
to save shipping space is the sub- 
ject of a third field of research on 
which Dr. Larsen reported. Research- 
ers have learned, he said, that at 
240 lb. pressure per square inch, 
there is a 45% reduction in volume 
and the flour does not become brick- 
like. After being stored six months 
at 100° F., it did not cake up. 

“We're very serious about the im- 
pact of present research on future 
flour production,’ Dr. Larsen said. 
In terms of the military, he pre- 
dicted that dehydrated flour will as- 
sume an important place wherever 


high stability is needed, compressed 
flour may have a place and wheat 
base may be a “real seller.”’ 


Donald F. Meisner, American In- 
stitute of Baking, Chicago, reported 
on institute studies on qualities af- 
fecting the keeping qualities of bread. 

He recommended: 

Provision of an adequately heated 
loading dock at bakeries so that 
temperature approaching that inside 
the plant is maintained. 
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Provision of 


adequately heated 
space to store trucks after they are 
loaded and until the driver is ready 
to drive his route. 

Provision to prevent heat loss dur- 
ing delivery. 

Elimination of drop boxes, the prac- 
tice by which deliveries are made at 
the retailer's doorstep. 

Although environmental conditions 
largely affect bread staling, com- 
position of flour used also may be a 
factor, Mr. Meisner said. In a study 
during which flour was fractionated 
into its component parts, then re- 
combined, it was observed that tail- 
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ings starch and water solubles had 
little effect upon the staling char- 
acteristics of bread. Increasing the 
amount of gluten retarded the rate 
of staling even when all other fac- 
tors in the formula, including the 
moisture content, were held constant. 

Losses caused by microbiological 
spoilage have been reduced by _ in- 
clusion of mold inhibitors and by 


increased cleanliness by both  bak- 
ers and allied firms, Mr. Meisner 
said. Temperature at which bread 


is stored is a factor in mold growth 
Most grow rapidly at about 100° F. 
Mr. Meisner also reperted on stu- 
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SCIENCE 


The Vital Story of 


RICK EVRICU ME! 


The story of rice enrichment begins in the Philippines in 
1910. In that year and place, Dr. R. R. Williams encoun- 
tered the clue that started him on the road to the first suc- 
cessful synthesis of thiamine (vitamin B,) 
in 1936. It was the curative effect against 
beriberi of an extract of rice polishings. 


milling are 
disease. 





The problem of beriberi, while not seri- 
ous in the United States, is recognized as 
severe, with high mortality, in the Philip- 
pines and other Asiatic countries where the 
population exists principally on white rice. 


It is known that beriberi is caused by 
dietary deficiency and that factors in those 
parts of the rice which are removed in the 


effective in combating the 


If rice could be milled to the whiteness 


by Science Writer 





desired by rice eaters and, at the same time, 


be made to contain the anti-beriberi factor, a giant stride 
could be taken to improve the health of rice-eaters. The 
use of white rice by these peoples, coupled with illness 


and death from beriberi, poses a 
problem for public health officials. 


The answer to this problem was 
found in the laboratories of Hoff- 
mann-La Roche. The researchers 
discovered a process by which 
white rice could be fortified. The 
method employs coatings of thia- 
mine, niacin, and iron on_ rice 
grains and a final, outer coating of 
edible material to protect the vita- 
mins against deterioration and pre- 
liminary washing and rinsing. For 
economy, large amounts of vita- 


mins are applied to small amounts of rice to make a 
“premix.” One pound of this enrichment premix is then 
mixed with each 199 Ibs. of ordinary milled white rice at 
the rice mill. Each 8 ounces of this nutritionally-improved 
rice provide 1 mg. of thiamine, 8 mg. of niacin and 6.5 





BATAAN 


symptoms 


proved. 


better health. 
ard 


mg. of iron. These levels are commonly used but higher 


levels are easily obtainable. 


A research project was established to study the effect 
on health of feeding white rice so enriched to a population 





and 


set up. 


The vital story of 
the Bataan experi- 
ment shows once 
again the value of 
enrichment to entire peoples. 
when good foods are made better, everyone benefits. 
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in the Far East. Through the cooperation of the Govern- 
ment of the Philippines, the | 
the Williams-Waterman Fund, the Philip- 
pine National Rice and Corn Corporation, 


, S. Public Health Service. 


Hoffmann-La Roche, a controlled 


experiment on the Bataan peninsula was 


Medical examinations, under the 


direction of Dr. Juan Saleedo, now Secre 
tary of Health for the Philippine Re- 
public, were made of more than 12.000 
people in the area before the enrichment 
of rice began. Nearly 13°7 had beriberi 
but most were symptom free a year later. 


Enriched white rice was put into com- 

merce in the experimental area, after full 

publicity about the program, on October 1, 

ful monthly records were kept of the mortality 
beriberi in the experimental and control areas. 


1948. Care- 
from 


The results of the test proved overwhelmingly the 
value of enriched white rice. 


At the end of 2 years, with over 90,000 persons under 
this great nutritional test, the beriberi mortality rate 
per 100,000 population had dropped from approxi- 
mately 190 in the experimental area to zero! And, from 
the evidence of the medical examinations, it was found 
that almost 90% of those who had displayed beriberi 
earlier 
were now free of 
them or greatly im- 
Literally 
thousands of peo- 
ple were helped to 





180° — 
160 > ENRICHED RICE INTRODUCED 
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4— Oct. 1,1948 through June 30,1950 —+ 
* Beriberi Mortality Rate Per 100,000 pop. 


The moral is obvious: 


Published in the interests of better health through 
better nutrition by the Vitamin Division, Hoffmann- 





La Roche Inc., Nutley 10, New Jersey. Reprints of this 
article are available on request, without charge. 
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dies of migration of moisture from 
crumb to crust, commenting that the 
crumb may become dry even if there 
is no loss of moisture in the loaf. 

A paper on “What Product Control 
Offers to the Operative Miller,” by 
Lawrence Iliff, General Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City, was read at the ses- 
sion by E. V. Hetherington, Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., Minneapolis. 

It traced the development of sci- 


entific control methods in the flour 
industry and outlined the fields of 
opportunity for product control 


chemists. 

Today the chemist and his labora- 
tory have become the modern prod- 
ucts control, the paper said. While 
fairly new, when compared to the 
history of milling, this phase has ex- 
panded in scope and importance be- 
cause of the growing complexity of 
milling and the diversification of 
baking. 

New products, new ingredients and 
new machinery in bakeries make new 
demands on products control chem- 
istry. In the field of nutritional sci- 
ences, the advent of vitamin and 
mineral enrichment of animal feeds 
has added new responsibilities. 

Product control chemists also must 


work closely with agronomical re- 
searchers, in the field of crop and 
variety characteristics. 


Research in the full sense is not 
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a function of product control, the 
paper pointed out, but cereal chem- 


ists usually are working on some 
investigation. 
The movie, entitled “The Disin- 


tegration of the Wheat Kernel En- 
dosperm During Milling,” was narrat- 
ed by R. M. Sandstedt, University 
of Nebraska. It illustrated how the 
wheat endosperm breaks up during 
a shearing pressure and showed dif- 
ferences in milling properties of hard 
and soft wheat. 
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OKLAHOMA HARVESTS 
FIRST 1953 WHEAT 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA.—The 
first wheat harvest this year by com- 
bine in the state was marketed by 
D. L. Alexander, farmer near Rand- 
lett, Okla. The load totaled 50 bu. and 
had a moisture content of 13.9%, and 
tested 60 Ib. to the bushel. The grain 
was delivered to an elevator in Burk- 
burnett, Texas, with Alexander being 
awarded $50 as premium. 

The wheat was harvested from a 
50-acre plot and was of the Triumph 
variety. The crop is expected to aver- 
age 25 bu. per acre. Cotton County, 


in which Randlett is located, has 
raised the first wheat marketed in 
the state for five years out of the 
past six. 
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Advantages of Training Program 
Described to Mill Superintendents 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe problem of 
training men for administrative jobs 
in the production phase of milling 
was the subject of a leading address 
presented at one of the seminars of 
the 57th annual technical conference 
of the Association of Operative Mill- 
ers. The seminar, prepared by the 
education committee of the AOM, 
was under the supervision of Prof. 
E. P. Farrell, department of flour 
and feed milling industry, Kansas 
State College. 

John Hoffmeister, director of mill- 
ing and engineering for the Interna- 
tional Milling Co., described the 
miller training problem and outlined 
the ‘training program which his com- 


pany carries on. 
Mr. Hoffmeister, discussing the 
subject “Training for Miller,’”’ was 


one of the principal speakers at the 
education session May 20. Underlin- 
ing the importance of qualified and 
well-trained millers, he pointed out 
that price competition in the flour 
milling industry is such that even 
minor variations in operations are 
important. 

A miller, he said, should be _ in- 
telligent, alert, interested and accu- 
rate; he should be well grounded 
in technical skills, mentally curious, 
loyal to his company; should be a 
good supervisor of men and should 
keep abreast of new developments. 

Only to a limited extent, said Mr. 


Hoffmeister, can mills depend for 
millers on men rising through the 
ranks. 


He went on to point out training 
problems, including seniority require- 
ments, technological advances and 
labor specialization and the necessity 
of a miller having an over-all tech- 
nical work knowledge, new condi- 


tions in the labor field and the cor- 
poration organization and the need 
of a miller to be familiar with other 
departments and other operations. 

With employers requiring higher 
standards and with a dearth of young 
talent, the industry moved to de- 
velop training programs, Mr. Hoff- 
meister said. 

International, he said, started a 
formal training program for head 
millers five years ago. In this pro- 
gram first consideration is given to 
men in the employ of the company; 
“there is no substitute for experi- 
ence.” Another source is the techni- 
cal school. Men with practical ex- 
perience need technical training, Mr. 
Hoffmeister pointed out, and techni- 
cal graduates need practical training. 

Men in the employ of the com- 
pany who are interested in the train- 
ing program are offered the AOM 
training course. This is offered at 
each plant under the head miller. 
The group meets once a week, and 
included in the program are talks 
by various specialists. This program 
has been a success, Mr. Hoffmeister 
said, and there now are more than 
250 men taking instruction. 

For technical graduates, the com- 
pany provides on-the-job training, 
with mill supervisors in charge. The 
training covers a 22-year period, 
with one year of preliminary train- 
ing and 1% years of advanced train- 
ing. The trainee is started in a small 
mill, and during the first year he 
learns by doing, working as a sweep- 
er, in the laboratory and so on. Dur- 
ing the second period he goes to a 
larger mill and fills each of several 
jobs. He works with the trick miller 
and then becomes a trick miller, 
and he works with other depart- 
ments for short periods. Last, he is 
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with the head miller and assistant 
head miller at a large plant. At the 
end of the training period he usually 
is assigned as an assistant head 
miller. 

Seventy-five men have completed 
the AOM course, and 10 technical 
graduates have been trained. Three 
technical graduates are now in train- 
ing. This program is open to techni- 
cal graduates already in the com- 
pany—laboratory men, for example. 

Those who have completed the 
AOM course and those who have ap- 
plied themselves have been promot- 
ed, Mr. Hoffmeister said. As a re- 
sult of the training program, he 
said, the level of the mill force has 
been raised. 

A company survey has shown that 
the two training programs have 
worked well together, he said. And, 
he added, competent talent is being 
drawn into the program 
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AOM Conference: 


Open Forum 
Session Brings 
Answers 


MINNEAPOLIS—Milling technolo- 
gists were given the opportunity to 
express their opinions or ask for infor- 
mation at an open forum session held 
May 20 during the annual technical 
conference of the Association of Op- 
erative Millers. 

The questions varied from the use 
of wire bolting cloth to moisture ton- 
trol in pneumatic handling systems. 
toy A. Robinson, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman of District 4 
of the organization, presided at the 
discussion seminar. 

Regarding the question of wire 
bolting cloth as compared with silk 
bolting cloth, one miller said that his 
firm had tried wire and did not see 
any difference in quality and was 
satisfied with it. This, he said, was a 
bronze wire. He said the cost of wire 
is four times greater but that more 
dollar value is obtained. There is no 
reduction in capacity, he said, and 
wire remains clean longer. 

Another, who had had experience 
with soft wheat, said he had expe- 
rienced some difficulties with wire be- 
fore but that he thought he would try 
it again 

The Tote system, another of the 
topics discussed, provides the advan- 
tages of a large container which can 
be moved well with the proper equip- 
ment, said Willard Meinecke, the 
new AOM president. A disadvantage, 
he said, is the cost of Tote boxes for 
bakers 
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Alden Ackels, General Mills, Los that sanitation is excellent. The bak- ble with condensation in Minneapolis 
Angeles, said greater development of er owns or rents the boxes, and in A discussion of mill fire protection 


Tote system use has been held back some cases the baker brings in emp- found Mr. Meinecke saying that a 


by the fact that it is not practical ties and picks up filled boxes. Mr. program is largely one of education 
to ship the boxes by car because of Ackels said no moisture condensa- of employees. He also mentioned fire 
return freight. He said that it is a tion problem had been experienced on = alarm systems and sprinkler systems 
good system where a baker is with- the West Coast, and it also was On the question of moisture con- 
in trucking range of the mill and noted that there had been no trou-_ trol in pneumatic handling of mill 








“SHUTTLE BRAND” DRESSES MILLING EQUIPMENT THE WORLD OVER 


SILK BOLTING CLOTH 
& 


GRIT GAUZE 


Distributors: 
J.K. HOWIE CO. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Manufactured and Warranted 
by 
TRIPETTE & RENAUD Fils 
Distributors: 


S. HOWES COMPANY, Inc. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 





Registered Trade Mark 
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Especially prepared for the Milling Industry 


BICARBONATE of SODA 


U.S. P. Bicarbonate of Soda with Tri-Calcitum phosphate added 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO.. Ine. 


Business founded in 1846 ¢ 70 Pine Street, New York, N.Y. © Phone Digby 4-2181 
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stocks, Mr. Ackels said that the 
greatest problem in the pneumatic 
system at Los Angeles is moisture 
control. He said trouble is expe- 
rienced under extreme conditions of 
humidity. 

Eugene P. Farrell, Kansas State 
College, pointed out in a discussion 
of insect fragmentation that a Food 
& Drug Administration study had 
shown a correlation between fragmen- 
tation in flour and insects in wheat. 

To help reduce fragmentation 
count, it was brought out, more mills 
are bypassing the washer. It is easier 
to remove materials on the dry side, 
it was said, and it may be difficult if 
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the wheat has been wet. 

In grinding screenings, the millers 
were told, the screenings, which tend 
to separate, should be mixed well, for 
this provides more uniformity in 
power. 

Another question in the open forum 
discussion was whether the advan- 
tages of pneumatic handling make it 
practical in an established mill to 
take out standard wood and meta! 
elevation equipment. One comment 
was that savings may be realized. 

On the question of hot water or 
dry steam in wheat conditioning, some 
felt that hot water is better than 
steam. Also, it was said, steam does 


a good job under certain conditions. 

Are millers keeping abreast of tech- 
nological developments with other in- 
dustries, particularly food? That was 
one of the questions asked in the 
open forum discussion. 

George S. O. Smith, Flour Mills of 
America, Inc., said millers were try- 
ing to keep up, and he cited the AOM 
conference as an example of this. Mr. 
Meinecke said that “some bakeries 
put us to shame,” and Mr. Robinson 
said that some new bakeries and new 
plants in the food processing indus- 
tries “shock you.” John Hoffmeister 
of International Milling Co. said the 
flour milling industry knows what it 
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wants if it had the money to buy the 
equipment. Another miller reminded 
the group that it was a question of 
economics, that the milling industry 
has been declining. 

The conference was asked what the 
technical objective of millers should 
be 10 years from now. 

This brought the suggestion from 
Ef Seeborg, Washington State Col- 
lege, that millers should work with 
plant breeders for better wheat va- 
rieties. Growers are interested in 
wheat variety problems, he noted, 
and there has been improvement from 
their standpoints. He said the milling 
industry has not been interested 


enough at the start of development 
of new varieties. Plant breeders need | 
direction at the start, he said, not 
just tests at the end. This, he con- 
tinued, should be a long term pro- 
gram, and the operative miller can 
step in. 
a/ In Canada, it was brought out, 
) millers have no power to control li- 
censing of new varieties, and it was 
suggested that there be collabora- 
tion now between the U.S. and Can- 
ada among plant breeders, and that 
millers take more interest in new 
varieties. 

Dr. John A. Shellenberger, Kansas 
ies 8 OA, ose State College, one that if there were 
dass etencteathe, as muc h testing of w heat for milling 
Rec led for coarse, \ quality as for rust resistance, the i 
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SEWN 
OPEN MOUTH 


After the bag is filled, it 
is closed by sewing, 
stapling, wire tying, gluing 
or by using wide gummed 
tape. The bottom closure 
is made in the V-C 


bag factory. > \/ 


VALVE 


Bag is filled through « 
small opening or valve 
at the top. When the 


























bulky products. \ ) milling industry would be helped. He j 
said there is no test of wheat varie- 














ties until about six years after the ft 
cross is made because there is not j 
enough available. 

Regarding progress in the milling 
industry, Dr. Shellenberger said that 
the baking industry has done a bet- 
tér job. One of the greatest weak- 
nesses, he said, is that most grain 
handlers do not want to accept wheat 
primarily as a food product. 

Another principal part of the ses- 
sion May 20 was a presentation of 
e the program being carried out by the 


SEWN VALVE Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers 
National Federation to promote use 
WITH TUCK-IN 


of wheat flour products and thus help 

SLEEVE millers in their job of keeping mills 
a running. Slides explaining the whole 

1 gphnadlesfaton= program were shown, and Herman 
folded into the valve pocket Steen, vice president of the MNF, 
under the sleeve, thus 


outlined the purpose and operations 
forming a secure closure. q \V 

















SEWN VALVE 
WITH SLEEVE 


Similar to sewn valve 
type except that the 
valve has an extended 
inner sleeve. This 
eliminates sifting of 
finely-ground, dusty x 


























of the program. He pointed out that 
the institute staff works with profes- 
sional people—doctors, home econo- 
mists, editors, teachers and others in 
a position to influence eating habits 
and practices. In connection with this 
presentation a new movie for res- 
taurant operators was shown. 

Also shown was a film on baking, 
“The Mark of C,” produced by An- 
heuser-Busch, Inc. 
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Which VC Multiwall Bag is Best for You? 


Packaging is easier and more economical when you use the right type of 
multiwall bag. Each type has advantages for special kinds of jobs. If you 
have not reviewed your packaging requirements lately, it will pay you to 
consult a specially-trained V-C representative. Without cost or obligation, 
he will make recommendations that may save you money. 





MOVING? | 


If you are moving, tell us about 


V-C 
Multiwall 
Bags 


V-C Multiwall Bags are made of top-quality materials, carefully constructed 
to stand rough, tough treatment. In addition, V-C is prepared to make 


suggestions on how to modernize your trade design to give it extra sales appeal. 


it, won't you? Your monthly 
copy of Milling Production 


2 TO 6 PLY 
Plain or Printed 
in 1 to 4 Colors 


Expert designing, highest quality bag materials, painstaking construction, will not follow you unless we 


careful printing, speedy service and delivery ...all of these add up to 


have your new address right a- a 
unqualified satisfaction. That’s what you get when you use V-C Multiwall Bags. 





way. Make sure you don’t miss 


a single important issue . . . and 








help us make the correction as 


Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation 


BAG DIVISION: 9th and Perry Streets, Richmond, Virginia quickly as possible by giving 





us your old address too. 











DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 
Atlanta, Ga. e¢ Wilmington, N.C. e €E. St. Louis, Ill. e 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


MILLING PRODUCTION 


118 S. 6th St., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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Enrichment is a potent Sales Plus 





Makes a world of difference 


at the point of purchase 


flour is the preferred product at 
sales counters. The benefits of enrichment are 
so widely appreciated that the American 
housewife wants and indeed expects all white 
flour to be enriched. 

When youenrich your white flour with Merck 
Vitamin Mixtures you give your product a 
positive sales advantage. Prepared by Merck — 
pioneer in the research and production of 
vitamins for almost two decades — Merck 
Vitamin Mixtures for Flour Enrichment give 
you these definite production advantages: 

1. Free-flowing—no packing or caking 
2. Minimum ash—/miaintain high quality 


3. Adaptable—feed accurately in all automatic 
equipment 


4. Uniform—blend well... .can be dispersed 
completely 


Adequate stocks of Merck Vitamin Mixtures are car- 
ried at: Buffalo, N. Y.; Rahway, N. J.; St. Louis, Mo.; 
Dallas, Texas; Knoxville, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Chicago, Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla.; Ogden, Utah, 





Merck Vitamin Mixtures for 
Flour Enrichment 











Research and Production MERCK & CO., Inc, 


Manufacturing Chemists 
for the Natwn’s Health y RAHWAY, NEW JERSEY 
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Recently designed by Hart-Carter, the new 
Carter Precision Graders are meeting with out- 






standing success wherever they are applied. You 
can count on them for positive accuracy in your grad- 
ing and separating operations . . . for example, the accurate 
thickness or diameter grading of wheat, oats. barley, rye, 
hybrid seed corn, and shelled peanuts. One of the important 
features is the quick, easy, and economical changing of cylinder 
shells when different gradings are required. Carter Precision 
Graders meet the capacity requirements of large plants and 
plants running on 24-hour schedules. They are available in 
3 sizes .. . for direct motor drive, or line-shaft drive. Write 
today for complete information. 


HART-CARTER CO. 


673 NINETEENTH AVENUE N. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 18, MINNESOTA 


¥ 
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